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The Path Breaker 


}OBODY ean enter a fresh path, or bring a new vision of the mean- 
ing of life, or reinterpret old truths—in short, nobody can be a 
prophet—without arousing the suspicion and, sooner or later, the 
bitter hatred of those who are the keepers and guardians of the 
existing forms and traditions, and the path breaker must expect to see his old 
friends misunderstand him, turn against him, and reproach him. He must 
endure the hard experience of being called a destroyer of the very things he is 
giving his life to build. Christ is, for example, hurried to the cross as a blas- 
phemer, and each prophet in his degree, has had to hear himself charged with 
being the very opposite of what he realiy is in heart and life. To be a prophet 
at all he must be a sensitive soul, and yet he must live and work in a pitiless 
rain of misunderstandings and attack. Still more tragic, perhaps, is the neces- 
sity which the prophet is under of doing his hard tasks without living to see 
the triumphant results. He is, naturally, ahead of his time—a apth breaker— 
and his contemporaries are always slow to discover and to realize what he is 
doing. Even those who love and appreciate him only half see his true purpose, 
and thus he feels alone and solitary, though he may be in the thick of the 
throng. It is only when he is long dead and the mists have cleared away that 
he is called a prophet and comes to his true place’ While he lived he was sure 
of only one Friend who completely understood him and approved of his course, 
and that was his invisible and heavenly Friend. But in spite of the tragedy 
and the pain and the hard road, the prophet, “seeing him who is invisible,” 
prefers to all other paths, however easy and popular, the path of his vision 
and call.—Rufus M. Jones, in “Spiritual Energies in Daily Life.” 
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About Folks and Things 


Rev. A. J. Gillette, pastor of Clove, New 
York Eastern Conference, was ordained by 
that conference at its recent session June 
6-10, and will continue his work at that 
point. 

While Rev. Llewellyn C. Fletcher, student 
at Yale University, was en route to his va- 
cation work, he supplied the church at West- 
boro, Ohio, for Mrs. Athella M. Howsare, 
who was absent as one of the instructors at 
the Pastors’ Summer School at Union 
Christian College. 

Rev. G. W. Morrow, one of our ministers 
who has made an enviable place for himself 
in the prohibition movement, has been with 
“Pussyfoot” Johnson for the past five 
months in a speaking tour from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Brother Morrow hopes 
to be at Greensboro, Vt., for July and Au- 
gust. 

Rev. H. Russell Jay was in Dayton one 
day last week. Both from him and from 
Mrs. Howsare, who was a recent luncheon 
guest with Mrs. Bishop, we learn that our 
aged sister, so dearly beloved in mission 
circles, is in fair health and is as deeply in- 
terested as ever in the things of the King- 
dom. 

Rev. D. G. Pleasant, Campbellstown, Ohio, 
was a caller at the Publishing House last 
week. He reports his work moving along 
nicely in every department. Foreign Mis- 
sion Secretary Minton was with his church 
last Sunday night, giving a stereopticon 
lecture on “Our Christian Church Activ- 
ities.” 

Miss Angie Crew, of West Milton, Ohio, 
visited the Foreign Mission office last week 
preparatory to her going to Japan as one 
of our new missionaries. She is to sail on 
the President McKinley of the Admiral Line 
from Seattle, August 30, and we are confi- 
dent she will make a very valuable addi- 
tion to our force there. 


The Summer School for Pastors being 
held at Defiance, July 9-19, is offering one 
of the finest programs our church has yet 
planned for such a school and it is to be 
hoped that a larger number than ever of 
our pastors will attend. And don’t forget 
that your wife is welcome, too; there will be 
classes of particular interest to her. 

Since the appearance of the “Personal” 
relative to Rev. A. W. Cash last week, we 
have a letter from him stating that he will 
close his work at Sparta with the conclusion 
of his sixth year, July 22. We trust that 
Brother Cash may be called into some good 
pastorate soon as he has shown his ability 
to do very valuable work for the Kingdom. 


The Near East Relief is sending out an 
urgent appeal to churches asking them to 
make just as large contribution as possible 
of worn clothing for the Armenians. Con- 
ditions there are pathetic in the extreme 
and it would be a shame to allow te go to 
waste cast-off clothing which might render 
such a real ministry in the name of Christ 





if the little trouble were taken to gather it 
together and send it to the Near East Re- 
lief Warehouse, U. S. Army Base, Foot of 
59th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Of course it should 
be prepaid. 

Mr. Cleo Bard, a young Defiance student, 
sends ten new and two renewal subscrip- 
tions for The Herald from the church at 
Piqua, under the special arrangement which 
Manager Stewart is willing to make with 
college students for this work. This shows 
what can be done when one goes at it in 
earnest. Other studénts should at once try 
this plan of making money. 


Sunday, June 24, was a great day with 
the Bethel Church, Central Illinois Confer- 
ence, Rev. J. T. Brooks pastor. Nine united 
with the church and fourteen young people 
were baptized. The splendid offering this 
year for home missions is one hundred and 
seven dollars, and some fine improvements 
have been made to the church building, as 
will be seen by the field news in this issue. 


We are sorry to learn that a sister of 
Brother Bruce Morton, who goes to Porto 
Rico this fall as a missionary in the Chris- 
tian Church, passed away during the recent 
session of the Ontario Christian Conference. 
The deceased is also a sister of Miss Laura 
Morton, the corresponding secretary-treas- 
urer of the Ontario Conference woman’s 
board, and of Mrs. Ralph English, of Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


On the Dixie Page this week will be 
found an account of the unveiling of a tab- 
let at the church at Burlington, Rev. G. O. 
Lankford pastor—a beautiful service in 
which the venerable Rev. J. W. Holt, the 
tounder of this church many years ago, was 
one of the speakers. Many readers of The 
Herald fell in love with the church building, 
its pastor, and people, during the recent 
Convention. 


Miss Margaret Youmans, the daughter of 
Brother A: C. Youmans, of Greenville, Ohio, 
and a graduate this June from Defiance 
College, becomes the assistant to Miss 
Frieda Kirkendall, at Haverhill, Mass., in 
the special work which that church is doing 
among the foreign population. Those who 
are giving to home missions can rejoice that 
part of their gifts is going to assist two 
such splendid young women in such a great 
work. 

Superintendent Denison and Mrs. Bullock, 
who with Rev. B. A. Hartley, Mrs. Ora 
Peaver, Superintendent C. O. Caplinger, and 
others were on the program of the Young 
Feople’s Congress at Lebanon, Ind., last 
week, speak of it as a great meeting. There 
was a fine attendance and much good done. 
The Congress was put on a permanent ba- 
sis, it being voted to ask the conference to 
make it a regular institution in the confer- 
ence work. 

Sometimes in the printing business one 
mistake occurs just after another. This 
certainly was the rule with the exception- 
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ally fine article by Brother Clarence Defur 
on “New Testament Democracy,” in our 
issue for June 14. By one of those perverse 
accidents characteristic of the printing busi- 
ness, “Testament” appears in the title as 
“Testimony”—but the meaning was so obvi- 
ous that we are sure that all our readers 
caught it. 

Campbellstown, Miami Ohio Conference, 
has a Vacation Bible School of over one 
hundred, under the supervision of the pas- 
tor, Rev. D. G. Pleasant, and his corps of 
efficient teachers. And Rev. Lloyd Reich, 
pastor of Hannas Creek, of the Eastern In- 
diana Conference, has an enrollment almost 
as large in his vacation school in this church 
of the open country. This shows what can 
be done in country communities under the 
leadership of aggressive pastors. 

The Foreign Mission Department in co- 
operation with the Woman’s Mission Board 
is preparing a series of very excellent leaf- 
lets designed to be used in connection with 
the study of the 1923-24 Foreign Mission 
beoks, the general theme of which is Japan. 
The material for these leaflets has been 
written by our own missionaries and will be 
c{ more than ordinary interest if used in 
connection with the study of the books. 
Watch for further announcement. 

South Vienna, Ohio Central Conference, 
Rev. Ira C. Clark pastor, is making ad- 
vancement. During the spring it raised 
over six hundred dollars for a new furnace 
and other purposes, and now is planning to 
add four Sunday-school rooms, decorate its 
church outside and in, and make other im- 
provements to the cost of about $1,500, five 
hundred dollars of which is already on hand 
and the men’s brotherhood is undertaking to 
raise the balance. The Plattsburg Church, 
of the same pastorate, is also doing good 
work. 

Dr. D. B. Atkinson writes that the reg- 
uiar summer school at Albany is under way 
with a fifty percent increase in enrollment 
over last year and a “practice school” of 
about twenty students in addition to the 
regular students. Practically all are doing 
college work and the outlook for Palmer is 
very bright if our people will give it ade- 
quate financial support. Surely such facts 
will press so hard home upon the hearts 
of some of our well-to-do members that they 
will come to see the marvelous opportunity 
God is giving for the rendering of such 
strategical service through large gifts. 

The following communication from Dr. 
A. D. Woodworth, under date of May 31, 
regarding the death of our oldest Japanese 
preacher, will be of special interest to our 
older missionary workers: 

This is to tell you of the passing of Pas- 
tor Chikusa, our oldest preacher. He had 
been with us a year when we came to Japan, 
and served eighteen years when he resigned. 
For about two years he has been bedfast 
with paralysis. He was not a great preach- 
er, but was always recognized as a man of 
sterling character. Two of his daughters 
are wives of our preachers. In the past 
thirty years death has claimed only four of 
our Japanese preachers—Watanabe, Ota, 
Abe, and Chikusa. The Lord has been mer- 
ciful to us. 
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The Church and Its Duty to the Sick 


in France, was called, “The Hotel of God.” The 

name was a beautiful way of expressing the pur- 
pose of this Christian institution. Always Christ’s 
Church has followed the example of its Lord in minis- 
tering to the sick and afflicted. This has been one of its 
greatest holds upon the hearts of the common people as 
well as one of its chiefest lines of service. But within the 
past few decades, this service and blessing which at one 
time were so largely within the hands of the Church have 
been more and more absorbed by other forces—forces 
which perhaps are none the less Christian, and yet whose 
ministry is of a different type and flavor than that which 
emanated directly from the Church. Hospitals have been 
made community or city institutions; and even church 
hospitals, except the Catholic, have lost their distinctive 
religious atmosphere. This is a matter greatly to be re- 
gretted, not from sentimental reasons, but because sick 
people, and hospital patients in particular, need a special 


oo HE first hospital, which, we believe, is still standing 


ministry to the soul as well as to the body—and need it> 


for their physical welfare as well as for their spiritual. 
And the Church is not only not supplying this need but is 
seemingly largely oblivious of there being any such need. 


AYS a writer in The Congregationalist who has had a 
long and varied experience as a patient in many hos- 
pitals: 


One can hardly doubt that a person who is ill needs to re- 
ceive from some source, outside himself, spiritual strength and 
help. Almost invariably, mind as well as body is affeeted by 
disease, and any experienced physician does his utmost to give 
calmness, reassurance, and courage. Pastors may surely co 
operate and help. But so few ministers seem to realize, as 
physicians do, that a severe illness is a great spiritual experi- 
ence, needing not pity but sympathy and understanding. From 
them, as well as from other church workers, one receives a 
most genuine interest and friendliness, which is most helpful 
from whatever source it comes; but it is only in rare cases 
that men of large Christian experience bring a definite mes- 
sage of understanding and spiritual strength. As a rule a sick 
person has to pick up his spiritual sustenance from the most 
varied and seemingly casual sources. A very large propor- 
tion of the strength and courage that my rather severe ex- 
perience demanded was received from physicians and surgeons, 
of whom it has been my good fortune to know many. Of course 
there are exceptions, especially among the younger men, but 
the majority seem to realize that physical healing is to a large 
degree dependent upon the mental attitude of the patient, 
and many of them use an infinite amount of care and patience 
in bringing serenity, good cheer, and a sense of humor, to their 
aid. 

I am convinced that physical healing would often be 
hastened by mental and spiritual help, which some physicians 
have not the ability, and others not the time to give. But 
such help can come only from intelligent sympathy and under- 
standing of the need. A self-respecting sick person is like a 


blind soldier—pity is not acceptable. One needs rather to be 
taught that the fight with disease and pain is a great conflict, 
requiring all the reserves of one’s endurance and patience. 
We are sure that anyone who has had extended ex- 
perience along this line, as some of us have, will agree 
that our medical attendants, including nurses, have fur- 
nished a far greater stimulus to our spiritual strength 
and courage than our pastors have done. With very 
rare and glorious exceptions, this is the rule. And the 
medical fraternity have radiated this cheer and hope and 
spiritual vigor without any prayer or Bible reading or 
religious utterance of any kind. How strange it is, then, 
that pastors and religious teachers do so poorly, though 
they naturally can call to their aid the spiritual helps and 
resources which the medical fraternity do not often use. 
HE sad fact is that the ministry, as a profession, has 
never had any training for this very important func- 
tion of their calling. They have no more universal and 
common occupation than visiting the sick; and most of 
them do iti faithfully and conscientiously. And yet only 
now and then is there one who does it well. Either they 
make the sick-call a melancholy thing of prayer and sol- 
emn warning; else, hoping to steer clear from that blun- 
der, they go to the other extreme and fill the precious mo- 
ments with nothing but nonsense and commonplaces. It 
is hard to tell which is worse in a sick room—a solemn- 
choly preacher that talks to a man about nothing but his 
soul, or that blithesome pastor who never gets serious 
and who minimizes the tragedy that has come into the 
patient’s life and seems wholly oblivious of the struggle 
for mastery that is going on within his soul. If there is 
any place in the world where the average minister needs 
training it is in his ministry to the sick. And yet there 
is no other phase of his work in which he is given so little 
help, either in the seminary or by books. It seems to be 
taken for granted that natural intuition will guide him in 
these matters. But those of us who have been patients 
know how often it does not do so. Careful and sane in- 
structions along this line should be made a part of every 
ministerial course of study. 
RACTICALLY every tendency in the care of the sick to- 
day is away from the Church and from the spiritual 
and physical ministry which it formerly gave and for 
which the common people blessed it so fervently. Hos- 
pitals, as a rule, are no longer looked upon as “hotels of 
God.” They are community affairs, and those which are 
municipally owned are sometimes deeply engrossed in 
politics. Even though they are made possible only by 
Christian ideals and Christian charity, there is little or 
nothing to distinguish them as religious institutions. The 
writer quoted from above says: 
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In the Roman Catholic hospital there is felt the close con- 
nection of religion and the Church with every hour of the day 
and night—the bells of the great cathedral; the sisters in their 
quaint and unworldly dress; the music from the adjoining 
chapel; the devout spirit of the nurses; the daily visits of the 
priests. 

On entering a large, general hospital one misses the frankly 
religious atmosphere, but one soon finds himself surrounded 
by equally clear reminders of the Christian attitude toward 
life. The generosity that makes such an institution possible, 
and with the means of the humblest, the devotion of doctors, 
nurses, and other workers, the tactful and efficient social serv- 
ice department, all proclaim that Christianity’s most perfect 
fruit is a great modern hospital. Doubtless the Church has had 
a large share in the growth of such a possibility, but one 
catches only casual glimpses of her presence. 

It is this fact that the religious impress is so casual and that 
the ministry of the visiting pastor, is, as a rule, so inefficiently per- 
formed which calls for decided reformation. Surely the Church 
can find and make a way by which it can make itself impressive and 
efficient in this vast and exceedingly needy field of ministry to the 
spiritual needs of the sick. It is a ministry that should be extended 
in some systematic and helpful manner to all patients, and not 
simply in a spasmodic and occasional way to only the few who are 
fortunate enough to have a wise and faithful pastor—as is now 
the case in most Protestant -hospitals. 


Bet it is not alone in the hospitals that the Church is losing its 

opportunity—and losing it more and more—as the care of the 
sick is made a professional matter. The visiting nurse, sustained 
by Christian charity, is all too often coming to take the place of 
the old-time neighborly nursing and care by Christian friends; and 
the visiting nurse and “church visitor” are more and more dis- 
placing the pastor in this great field for spiritual as well as 
psysical service. Many preachers are letting the manifold 
duties of the modern pastorate more and more rob them of the 
distinctive charm and blessing which they can receive as well as 
give in this needy line of ministry—blessings which they can 
neither get nor give anywhere else in the world than in the sick 
room. The preacher who neglects his sick is doing himself grave 
injury and the Church irremediable damage. There is no surer 
sign that a pastor has missed his calling than the fact that he 
does not have an irresistible impulse to visit the sick and is in- 
sensible to the privilege which such ministry presents for the en- 
richment of his own life as well as for an immeasurable service to 
those passing through peculiar, and sometimes pathetic, ordeals. 
This whole subject calls for a most thorough revamping and rein- 
vigoration within the Protestant Church. “It would be a pity for the 
Church to forget its peculiar message that the spiritual is higher 
than the physical, for in most lives there come days of helpfulness 
and pain when no other message can avail. That is the time when 
we need the repeated assurance that no physical misfortune or 
calamity can touch the spirit of a man. ‘Only he’ who whimpers 
loses his soul.’ It is one of the privileges of the Church to bring 
a clear and plain message to minds worn with disease, and weary 
with the constant struggle for control.” This the Church is not 
doing in any systematic and sufficient way. And in every com- 
munity churches and pastors should be experimenting to find the 
best and largest possible methods for such service. 


No Code Term for “Retrench” 


T is certainly a fine comment upon the optimism and determina- 
I tion of the mission boards and their missionaries that in making 

out the mission code book the word “retrench” is net given! 
This fact was discovered by the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
Board when, from lack of funds, it was compelled to cable its mis- 
sion to that effect. Certainly this is a most significant omission in 
the code book, and we are sure that the Church at large would 
never consent to having the word inserted now. Christian faith 
knows no such word as “retrench,” or “failure,” or “surrender” in 
a great cause; and it is only lack of faith that brings about the 
necessity for the use of such terms. As long as Christian men 
and women have faith enough in Jesus Christ to surrender them- 
selves and their possessions to his use as he may have need, there 
is only progress and victory in the things of the Kingdom. 
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But more than that, the progress and victory are manifested 
also in the heart and life of the individual. The lack of faith which 
brings retrenchment and defeat in the work of the Church invari- 
ably brings retrenchment and defeat in the lives of the individuals 
who are not doing their part in the things of the Kingdom. Who- 
ever is fearful of the cost and consequence of any great Christian 
undertaking, and whoever dares not to give of time and money and 
life in the abundant measure which Christ desires, will most surely 
soon experience a slipping back in their Christian experience and a 
falling off in their Christian zeal. 


The Religion of Science 


HE Herald wishes that the title of this book* might have 
T been a more descriptive one, as we fear that it will mislead 

many into passing over a volume which they should read. Its 
author is the professor of Biblical History and Literature in Dart- 
mouth College and the book deals in careful and scholarly manner 
with a subject which needs clarifying almost more than any other 
today.—that of the “scientific approach to religious subjects.” Pro- 
fessor Wood recognizes the active idealism and the moral qualities 
which are such a positive factor in present-day life, but feels that 
much of the confusion in matters of faith and so much weakness 
in the Church come because “of the absence of absorbing, cap- 
tivating, soul-stirring religious beliefs.” This condition has un- 
doubtedly been brought about because the retarded thinking in the 
Church has not been capable of coping with the “ultra” views ad- 
vanced by those who claim to be scientists but who, as Professor 
Wood plainly shows, are unscientific in their handling of the whole 
question of religion and religious beliefs. They undertake to settle 
everything from a purely materialistic hypothesis, and ignore the 
element and the value of both personality and spirituality. 

There is no greater mistake being made in the world today 
than that by which some natural scientists discard as an 
impossibility all which they cannot understand and account for on 
purely “natural” grounds. Nothing is more unscientific than to 
ignore the place and power of personality. And whoever ignores 
spiritual factors and spiritual experiences, is ignoring some of the 
most obvious and far-reaching facts in human history. There is 
no other body of men more dogmatic than are many of these 
“scientists,” and none more narrow than some of the professors 
who brag about being broad. It would seem that the marvelous 
advancements which have been made in the world’s knowledge 
in the past few years, wholly upsetting many of their former 
theories of what is possible, would have taught them humility and 
have prompted them to be cautious about being too dogmatic. The 
scientific dogmatists and the religious dogmatists alike need to 
learn the humble spirit which will open their minds to new truth 
in whatever realm of knowledge or life it is discovered. 

Professor Wood has no quarrel with real science. He believes 
in it and believes in the scientific handling of religion and of the 
Bible. But he does believe that it is unscientific, for instance, to call 
the Bible literature and nothing more. He is certainly right in 
pointing out the danger of any such loose and easy classification 
as would lead people to believe that the Bible is in the same class 
with the books studied as “literature” in our schools and found 
on the shelves of “fiction” in our libraries. It is certainly un- 
scientific and untrue to facts to allow the Bible to become merely 
literature and nothing more. It is this careless manner on the 
part of many advanced thinkers and teachers in handling vital 
facts which has brought about most of the opposition to the scien- 
tific approach to religion and the Bible. The ease and cocksureness 
with which some liberal thinkers have disposed of many very 
precious tenets of Christian faith have stirred deep resentment in 
the hearts of many Christian believers. It is to correct these 
extreme views and this dogmatic spirit of the scientists that 
the book is written. It is a timely and much-needed message; but 
we regret that far more space was not devoted by it to constructive 
rather than corrective criticism, and we hope that the author 
may in some later volume present a middle ground view which 
, will be aeceptable to real thinkers, both scientific and religious. 





*The Religion of Seience. By William H. Wood. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50, It may be purchased of The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, Ohio. 
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The Trend of Events 


President Harding Again Advocates the Court 


The series of speeches which President Harding is making on his 
tour through the West and to Alaska, is of such significant im- 
portance that The Herald wishes it could give a digest of them all 
to its readers. But space forbidding that, it must content itself 
with reporting the essential points of only those of peculiar re- 
ligious significance. Of such was the great address at St. Louis 
advocating the entrance of the United States into the World Court 
established under the League of Nations. Several times within 
the past few months President Harding has frankly indicated that 
the more intimate knowledge of the intricacy of world affairs which 
he has gained since he became President has changed his former 
conceptions of the possibility of American isolation. In this speech 
he again makes reference to this in these words: 


The President’s impressions concerning international relation- 
ships are necessarily founded upon official experience which can 
come, because of the duties of office, to none other except the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The endless problems of foreign relations are relatively little 
revealed to the world. Most frequently they are more readily ad- 
justed because they are not revealed, though it is fair to assure 
you that nothing of vital importance is unduly hidden from the 
people for whom the Government speaks. Week by week, day hy 
day, often hour by hour, there are problems in our international 
relations which are no more to be avoided than the vital questions 
of our own relationships at home. The citizen who believes in 
aloofness is blind to inescapable obligations and insensible to the 
Twentieth Century world order and unmindful of our commercial 
interdependence about which the modern business fabric has come 
to be woven. 


The irresistible facts of international life into which he has 
been plunged as President, have convinced him that the United 
States must help find the way to solve international disputes and 
difficulties; and he again affirms his faith in the World Court, in 
these words, in part: 


Clearly, by the method already operative in substituting reason 
for prejudice, law for obduracy, and justice for passion, the Father 
of his Country bade us, no less than his contemporaries, not mere- 
ly to countenance and uphold, but actively to cultivate and promote 
peace. It is with that high purpose in mind and at heart, men 
and women of America, that I advocate participation by the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice. . . . The 
abstract principle of a World Court found its genesis in The 
Hague Tribunal. The concrete application of that principle has 
been made by the League. Sound theory and admirable practice 
have been joined successfully. The Court itself is not only firmly 
established, but has clearly demonstrated its utility and efficiency. 

It is a true judicial tribunal. Its composition is of the highest 
order. None better, none freer from selfish, partisan, national, or 
racial prejudices or influences could be obtained. That, to the best 
of my information and belief, is a fact universally admitted and 
acclaimed. I care not whence the Court came. I insist only that 
its integrity, its independence, its complete and continuing freedom 
be safeguarded absolutely. 

The sole question is whether the requirements which I have 
enumerated as essential to adherence by the United States can be 
met. My answer is that where there is a unanimous will, a way 
can always be found. I am not wedded irrevocably to any particu- 
lar method. I would not assume for a moment that the readjust- 
ment of the existing arrangement which appears to my mind as 
feasible is the best, much less the only one. But, such as it is, I 
snbmit it, without excess of detail, as a basis for consideration, dis- 
cussion, and judgment. 


Lifted on this high non-partisan basis, the country almost unan- 
imously follows him—with the bare exception of that little clique 
of “bitter-enders” against the League who are apparently opposing 
the Court for purely partisan reasons because it is connected with 
the League. It was most unfortunate, then, that out of deference 
to this same little group of trouble makers for his own party, the 
President in his speech added a twofold suggested reservation in 
addition to those already proposed by himself and Secretary 
Hughes. This added suggestion is that the members of the Court 
appoint their own successors—a plan which inevitably will meet 
with decided opposition from all nations which do not now have 
one of their own nationals in the Court. It is unthinkable that 
the United States would itself suggest such a plan if it did not 


have one of its own men as a judge in the Court. Such a plan of 
self-perpetuation is so foreign to the basic spirit of a republican 
form of government and gives room for so much graft and political 
manipulation that we are sure it will receive no greater favor in 
America than it will with the smaller nations not now represented 
in the Court. Former words of Secretary Hughes himself would 
seem to preclude his assent to any such plan. 


President Harding Preaches a Sermon 


Again in what the papers called a “sermon” at Colorado 
Springs, on Sunday morning, the President urged this idea of 
America’s becoming a force for world uplift, and here he put his 
appeal upon the strictly religious basis which has been the inspira- 
tion and the guiding principle that has led practically all of the 
great church forces and church leaders of America to endorse not 
only the World Court but also the League of Nations. Indeed we 
do not see how anyone could declare his conviction that the inter- 
locking nature of world affairs makes it impossible for the United 
States to pursue a course of isolation, as President Harding has 
done several times recently, and preach such strong religious veri- 
ties as he did at Colorado Springs, without being driven to a full- 
hearted support of an international association of nations of some 
kind. The Christian principle coupled with an enlightened concep- 
tion of world affairs permits of nothing less. And President Hard- 
ing, if he proves true to his Colorado Springs sermon, as we believe 
he will do, must throw his influence aggressively to the side of such 
Christian international association, no matter what strain and fric- 
tion it may cause in political circles. He said: 


I wish I could preach you a sermon. It is in my heart to do it. 
I should like to have America a little more earnest and thoroughly 
eommitted to its religious devotion. We were more religious one 
hundred years ago, or even fifty years ago, than we are today. We 
have been getting too far away from the spiritual and too much 
absorbed in our material existence. It tends to make us a sordid 
people. 

The World War lifted us out of the rut. We found, ourselves 
consecrated to the defense of the Republic and fighting for our ideal 
of civilization, and we in America were put on a higher plane. But 
when the war was ended we started to drift back, thinking only of 
our selfish pursuits. I tell you, my countrymen, that we can never 
be the ideal Republic unless we have great ideals to pursue and 
know something of the spiritual as well as of the material life. That 
is one of the reasons I have been so zealous in the last few weeks 
in trying to have our country committed to something more of in- 
ternational helpfulness, so that it may be ready to play its part in 
the uplift of the world and in the movement to prevent in the future 
conflict among the nations. I think that is an ideal worth pursuing. 

So long as we have something of that kind to think about and to 
strike for and to inspire us to ga on, I know we are going to be a 
better people than we are when we occupy ourselves merely in 
digging, digging, digging for the dollar. There is something else 
in life than that, my countrymen, to think about. 

One of the troubles with the world today is that it is torn with 
suspicion and hate. Europe is in a condition of feverish restlessness 
and is feeling the effects of the poison engendered by old-time pas- 
sions, envies, and rivalries, so that one people will not trust an- 
other. Would it not be better if somehow we could bring into the 
lives of those nations the spirit of him whom the Father gave to 
the salvation of men, and exert ourselves to spread brotherhood 
and new trust and new confidence among peoples, so that they may 
live in that fraternity which tends to solidify and cement together 
mankind. 

I should like more of fraternity among ourselves in the United 
States; I should like more of fraternity amongst the nations of 
the world, and if we could apply the Golden Rule about which none 
of you will dispute, for we all believe in it and admire it, and the 
only trouble is we do not practice as we believe, if we could bring 
the Golden Rule into every phase of American life, we would be the 
happiest people in the world. 


Is the League of Nations Issue as “Dead as Slavery” 


After reading such words as those quoted above, it comes with 
shocking disappointment to the Christian world to hear President 
Harding declare in his St. Louis speech, “The issue of the League 
of Nations is as dead as slavery.” It is a disappointment not only 
because it reveals how partisan politics can corrupt even Christian 
thinking, but also because it is a lamentable looseness of language 
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which detracts from the honor and integrity of statement which 
should always adorn the Presidential office. The truth of the Pres- 
ident’s declaration was immediately challenged by leading Repub- 
heans as well as Democrats and by Christian leaders throughout 
America. The League of Nations Non-Partisan Association made 
public a long telegram to the President, signed, among others, by 
George W. Wickersham, Attorney General under President Wm. 
H. Taft, and Hon. Everett Colby, also a prominent Republican, 
setting forth how men of all parties are joining this Association 
to promote entrance into the League, especially religious and edu- 
cational leaders: 

Fifty-one American Protestant bishops have already joined. 
Nor do the bishops stand alone, for every Protestant church [group] 
in America has declared for American membership, multitudes of 
Catholic clergy and laity are working for it, and the Jewish rabbis 
and people are nearly solid in its support. 

The faculties and students in our higher institutions of learning 
are all but unanimously for the League, and a cause that has their 
support is far from being “as dead as slavery.” 

Support given by labor, women, agriculture, and a large part 
= business, to American membership makes the issue very much 
alive. 

The one most outstanding and significant fact in the commence- 
ment exercises of the various colleges and universities in the United 
States this year was the manner in which a large number of the 
presidents of these institutions spoke in their addresses in vigorous 
defense of the League of Nations, and the enthusiastic support 
which such sentiment always called forth from their student audi- 
ences. This means that the great collegiate groups in our nation, 
which will soon become the formative forces in our national life, 
are desperately in earnest that the United States should enter the 
League. In addition to this is the equally significant fact that the 
Federal Council of Churches, the World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, the Church Peace Union,.and 
most if not all of the other great religious organizations in Amer- 
ica, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew, are earnestly determined not to 
cease their efforts until this country takes its place beside the other 
nations in this, the only actual attempt that has ever been made to 
organize the international life of the world on a Christian basis. 
Surely President Harding cannot be entirely unaware of the in- 
tense and passionate devotion of these great religious and educa- 
tional, institutions in behalf of the League. And we feel that he 
would have manifested a much finer political diplomacy, as well 
as have maintained:a much higher standard for statesmanship 
and for political discussion, if he would have recognized the high 
intellectual and) moral integrity of that great element in America 
who are in favor of the League, rather than to have permitted 
himself, as he did, to be affected by the peculiar obsession against 
the League which possesses some of the party politicians. No 
President has ever received a more unanimous support on the part 
of religious periodicals, church conferences and conventions and 
organizations, and educational institutions and forces, in behalf 
of any question before the American public than President Hard- 
ing has had in his fight for the World Court—and surely they 
ought to be worth counting in their Christian fervor for the 
League. To them, it is a question that will never be dead until 
it is settled right. 


The Rockefeller Foundation During 1922 


During the year 1922, according to The Christian Work, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, among other activities, endowed chairs of 
medicine and of surgery in Hongkong University; pledged $1,125,- 
000 toward new buildings for the College of Medicine of the State 
University of Iowa; contributed to the current maintenance of two 
medical schools in Canada; completed the buildings, strengthened 
the faculty and wholly financed the Peking Union Medical College; 
agreed to appropriate $300,000 toward laboratories and pre-medical 
teaching in two Chinese institutions and in one missionary uni- 
versity in Peking; helped nineteen hospitals in China to increase 
their efficiency in the care of patients and in the further training 
of doctors and nurses; made a survey of medical schools in Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Hungary, Poland, and Switzerland, 
and studies of English and Scotch methods of clinical teaching; 
pledged $2,000,000 toward the site, building, and equipment of a 
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school of hygiene in London; shared in malaria control in thirty- 
four country-wide and thirty-two town demonstrations in ten South- 
ern States and continued field studies and surveys in the United 
States, Porto Rico, Nicaragua, Brazil, Palestine, Australia, and the 
Philippines; co-operated with the Mexican and other governments 
in steadily restricting the prevalence of yellow fever; resurveyed 
centers of hookworm infection in four Southern States and carried 
on control work in twenty-one foreign governmental areas; took 
part in promoting full-time health service in 163 counties in eight- 
een States of the United States and in several counties in Brazil; 
agreed to support for five years the disease reporting service and 
for three years the international exchange of health personnel pro- 
gram of the Health Section of the League of Nations; provided fel- 
Jowships in public health, medicine, nursing, chemistry, and phys- 
ics to 237 advanced students from. twenty-three countries. 
ia 

A million portions of the Bible in twenty-seven languages were 
recently ordered by the New York Bible Society. This is the larg- 
est single order ever given by the Society. The leaves of these 
books, put end to end, would reach a distance of twenty-five thou- 
sand miles, or completely girdle the earth. Consignments of this 
order are arriving daily at the New York Bible House. One por- 
tion of this order was for attractively bound New Testaments, and 
more than one hundred thousand of those have already been sold 
at the actual cost of ten cents per copy. Half a million copies of 
the Gospel Portions, Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, in English, 
illustrated with colored pictures, will retail at one cent per copy. 
A large number of the entire order will be distributed free, as the 
free distribution of the Bible is the object of the Society. The New 
York Bible Society is regularly publishing and distributing the 
Bible in fifty-three languages and in the raised type for the blind. 

oa 

Time was when a large percentage of college graduates in the 
United States entered the ministry, says The Congregationalist. 
Indeed, colleges were founded to that end. Now this gift of higher 
education is more widely extended. From the six hundred eighty- 
nine graduates of Boston University who received their degrees last 
year, seventy men have entered the ministry; five men and seven 
women have chosen foreign missionary work; one hundred fifty- 
seven men and eighteen women have chosen the practice of law; 
one hundred twenty-three men and twenty-nine women have gone 
into business; the teaching profession attracted ninety women and 
forty-nine men; thirty-one men and six women have chosen the 
physician’s profession; sixty-five women are scattered through the 
country as lecturers, social service workers, directors of religious 
education, and in other occupations. 


Oo 


Sometime ago the daily papers published an account of the death 
and burial at sea of the Captain of the S. S. Hatteras, one of the 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board, stating that the ship 
was without a Bible from which the burial service could be read. 
The service was sent by wireless from a sister ship, and the New 
York Bible Society, learning of the fact, supplied Bibles to every 
one of the vessels of the Shipping Board. Word has just been re- 
ceived by the Society that these Bibles which were placed in the 
main cabin of each ship, could not be easily available*to the crew. 
It has therefore offered to donate Bibles for both the sailors’ and 
stewards’ quarters on all vessels of the Shipping Board and the 
offer has been accepted from the department at Washington in a 
letter. 


The 1923-24 Yearbook of the Churches is now in press. This 
volume, published by the Federal Council of the Churches, is such 
a valuable storehouse of information concerning the organization, 
work, membership, and official personnel of all the denominations 
and all religious organizations that it has come to fill an indispen- 
sable place. It is edited by Rev. E. O. Watson, Secretary of the 
Washington Office of the Federal Council, Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. This valuable annual ought to be in the libra- 
ties of many of our pastors and readers. 
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The Four Great Epochs of American History 


BY REV. CHARLES S. MACFARLAND 


General Secretary Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


HEN, in the course of human 
W events, the story of America 

comes to be written in the un- 
diminished and clarified light of his- 
torical perspective, it will be marked 
by four great distinct epochs, all 
shadowed and hallowed by great con- 
flicts, their issues born of righteous 
determination and their ends attained 
by human suffering and sacrifice. 

The first of these great eras was 
that of the nation’s birth. The issue of that 
consecrated hour of the world’s life was 
that of individual liberty; and the structure 
cf our nation rests upon the divine right 
of the individual human soul, in the invio- 
lable solitude of personality, to stand face 
to face with the divine reality; upon the im- 
perial privilege of the human soul itself. 

The first words of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were carved on Plymouth Rock 
by pilgrims, and were rewritten all along 
our shore from North to South by the same 
Huguenot hands that had carved in the pris- 
on tower of .Constance the immortal word 
“resistez.” The conflict with which this 
era was marked was not only one with 
fiesh and blood, but with the battles of un- 
charted seas, the stern resistance of hostile 
shores, and was marked indelibly with dar- 
ing, with fortitude, and with sublime faith, 
which broke the dominance of human mas- 
ters with their boastful claims of a divine 
right to fetter and to chain the minds and 
souls of men. 

The vital and fundamental law of this 
first era of the nation’s history, lasting for 
a century and a half, was that to make a 
free nation you first must have free men. 

The second of these great epochs were the 
days in which these free souls were formed 
into a free nation. Rereading the history 
of those little colonies in the light of the 
issues then determined, comparing and con- 
trasting them with the American nation as 
it is today, we witness the gradual transla- 
tion of the Declaration of Independence into 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
has defied the assaults of a century and a 
half of human vicissitudes. This second 
great era was the establishment of an order 
of human society by which more than a hun- 
dred million people, made up of men and 
women from all climes and nations of the 
earth, have been able to live together in a 
body politic so constituted as to induce unity 
with liberty. It was the bringing forth not 
only a new nation, but a new type of nation, 
conceived in liberty and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. 

The second great epoch was also asso- 
ciated with severe and bitter conflict, the 
War of American Independence. Its achieve- 
ment was that of liberty under law. 


Then came the third great era of our na- 
tional life, to test these eternal principles. 
Was a government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, equal to its task? 
Could it go on weaving the mantle of hu- 


ERHAPS no man in America has had a 

greater opportunity to come into intimate 
touch and knowledge with the best element 
in Europe than Dr. Macfarland, the force- 
ful General Secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches in America. 
of America’s past and present position, he 
points out its four God-given privileges of 
pioneering in the fields of truth. 


man freedom, 
race? 

Could the nation continue individual free- 
dom and yet maintain the integrity insured 
to it by the Declaration and the Constitu- 
tion which was its sequel? Were these sev- 
eral States to avail themselves of that 
license which is the annulment of true lib- 
erty; could they act apart from each other 
or make war upon one another if they 
chose; or were they bound by the solemn 
seal and covenant of a consecrated com- 
pact to maintain that union in which alone 
there is the strength which alone can main- 
tain righteousness and truth? Could a na- 
tion of free souls live in unity under law? 

The first epoch: the ideal of individual 
human freedom. 


The second epoch: the establishment of 
this human freedom under law. 

The third epoch established the principle 
that freedom could endure only in the sa- 
cred and invisible union of free souls. 

And now today, we are in the midst of the 
fourth great era of our history. That era 
began in 1917 but it did not end in 1918; 
that was but the beginning of its profound 
issues. 

The three great outstanding periods of 
our national life were mainly concerned 
with our own internal life. The era upon 
which we have now entered calls upon us to 
determine what is our place of duty, of op- 
portunity, and of service in the life of the 
world of all mankind. And it is not alto- 
gether different from the principle estab- 
lished in the days of 1861; it is the same 
principle enlarged. We determined, then, 
that these autonomous States were bound to 
find ways and means whereby they might 
fulfill mutual duties in unbroken unity. We 
are now seeking to find and to establish 
some principle of human freedom which 
shall extend to the unity and the mutual du- 
ties of all the nations. The United States 
now faces her fourth great decision and it 
is no less significant than the other three: 
What is her place in the life and the order 
of the world? 

There are those who say, unthinkingly, 
that the political processes by which human- 
ity seeks the unity in freedom which we 
established for ourselves in 1876 must stop 
at the boundary of national lines. They 
forget that even back in those rather shad- 
owy days of one hundred and fifty years 
ago, we had forecasts of those eternal prin- 
ciples of world unity now struggling’ for a 
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right and just solution. They forget 
that the British Army was reinforced 
by Hessians. Those who are inclined 
to be contemptuous today towards 
peoples across the sea now stretching 
forth their hands and asking for our 
political help, seem to forget that 
away back in those early days the 
American nation sent Benjamin 
Franklin to Paris on precisely that 
same errand, and that he returned 
with Lafayette and Rochambeau. It seems 
to have escaped their memory that again, in 
the days of 1861, when the cause seemed in 
danger of being lost because our internal 
conflict interfered with other nations whose 
terests were involved, we sent our political 
emissaries, very much as Lord Robert Cecil 
has just come to us, to Great Britain, among 
them notably a man named Henry Ward 
Beecher, with the open and avowed purpose 
of propaganda, in a true and lofty sense. 
These historic circumstances are absolutely 
parallel, both in principle and fact. France 
and Great Britain, today, are doing exactly 
what we did ourselves in 76 and ’61. 


If the recent war has taught anything, if 
history itself has any lessons, they have 
taught us that no nation liveth to itself and 
no nation dieth to itself. We were afflicted 
ky a temporary astigmatism from 1914 to 
1917, when we suddenly discovered that 
precisely the same principle that we had es- 
tablished between our States in 1861 had 
row become worldwide, that, as in those 
days, no State among our own could do as it 
pleased, so today no nation can do as it 
pleases without it being the concern of every 
other nation of the world. 


This is another great era in our national 
life. It corresponds with those other great 
epochs of our national existence, and the 
principle which we must determine is that 
of the moral relationship between nations 
and of our own part and place in that rela- 
tionship. We are trying to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the consecration 
of the nation at its birth into institutions of 
free constitutional government, its final seal 
and covenant in 1861 confirming forever the 
freedom and unity of its own life, now lead 
us on by the inevitable path of law, of logic, 
and of human experience to a new consecra- 
tion to precisely these same principles in 
the constitution of the human order 
throughout the world. If these ideals are 
the principles on which a nation must be 
built, are they also the basis of a world 
order? 


These other three great epochs were great 
hours of decision for our forefathers and 
our fathers: the compact in the Mayflower, 
the convocation in Independence Hall, the 
proclamation of the great Lincoln. They 
were no less so than the hours of decision 
now upon us. These eras pass from one 
into the other with ceaseless and unbroken 
march. There is absolutely but one alterna- 
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tive to the warm and hearty co-operation 
of the United States in the affairs of all 
mankind. That alternative is to bring back 
to our shores every ship of commerce, to 
recall to our confines every national in every 
state and nation of the world who is en- 
gaged in the world’s commercial life, to 
summon to their towns every teacher and 
every,missionary back from every land, for 
if one thing is clear, it is clear that wars 
and conflicts have their roots deep in the 
economic, in the commercial, and the social 
life of humanity and that you cannot draw 
any line of demarcation between the polit- 
1ecal interests and the economic concerns 
of any nation or of the world of nations. 


America in 1918 began to do her part to 
save the world. A great deal has been said, 
with truth, about the valor of our soldiers; 
and yet it is rather an open secret that our 
contribution to the armed force of the allied 
powers was rather a moderate offering, for 
which our friends of France and Great 
Britain and Belgium have been very gra- 
cious in their computations. The real in- 
fluence that the United States brought into 
the war was a moral influence and when 
the day of armistice had come, the United 
States stood where the world offered her its 
moral and spiritual leadership. And then 
what happened? We had entered upon the 
field of battle, its devastation we had 
shared; but we came back and we left our 
comrades on the other side of the sea to 
clear up all the wreckage of the battle field. 
We are seeking and we shall find our way 
back. One of two things is absolutely sure: 
we shall go back, either with the moral pow- 
er of our. political influence, or we shall be 
ferced back again with arms. 


About two years ago, it was my privilege 
to participate in two great moving scenes 
which were so impressive that they became 
a part of my very life. They followed upon 
successive days. They were wonderfully 
suited to each other. Those experiences 
came to me as I followed the remains of 
the unknown soldier on its way to Arling- 
ton and heard our President as he offered 
cur Lord’s Prayer at that sacred moment; 
and then the next day, as he stood before 
the assembled representatives of the other 
nations and offered our hearty and unre- 
served service in the effort to solve their 
deeply perplexing problems. The Confer- 
ence at Washington was our first step back 
towards the path of national opportunity 
and duty. I suspect few of our people know 
how momentous it was or what grave pos- 
sibilities it averted. We must find some 
way to do for all the world what we did 
then for part of it. 


The world offers us its moral leadership. 
Last September as I passed out from the 
Assembly of the Nations in Geneva in the 
historic Hall of the Reformation, in com- 
pany with one of the greatest statesmen 
and one of the finest spirits in the public 
life of the world today, we passed that pic- 
ture so familiar to us all, of the young man 
standing before the Master with the title 
under it “The Great Decision.” This man 
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stopped and! as he pointed to it he said as 
his voice shook with deep emotion, “The 
Great Decision! America is in the process 
of making it today!” 

Some things have been said abut George 
Washington in the current political turmoil, 
and so, recently, I have been giving a re- 
newed study to the utterances of the Father 
of his Country. And inasmuch as some of 
our political leaders are forever quoting one 
rather casual phase of the Father of his 
Country, I would like to quote one which 
seems to have been overlooked, from his 
farewell words to the nation: 

Harmony, liberal intercourse with all na- 
tions, are recommended by policy, human- 
ity, and interest. But even our commercial 
policy should hold an equal and impartial 
hand; neither seeking nor granting exclu- 
sive favors or preferences; consulting the 
natural course of things; diffusing and di- 
versifying by gentle means the streams of 
commerce, but forcing nothing; establishing 
with powers so disposed, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circum- 
stances and mutual opinion will permit, but 
temporary and liable to be from time to 
time abandoned or varied, as experience and 
circumstances shall dictate. 


The only alternative is for America to cut 
herself off from economic and commercial 
relationships of the world. We went to Lau- 
sanne. Great questions of human justice 
were uppermost. Should a nation be admit- 
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ted to the family of nations which reserved 
the right to massacre human beings by the 
million, whose little children are now by 
millions the wards of our American church- 
es? We sent our unofficial observer. We 
are at Lausanne again today and the ques- 
tion is, Shall we give our diplomatic sanc- 
tion to a great commercial transaction 
which affects our economic interests made 
with the same nation whose children we 
must feed and care for? How, in the name 
of Heaven; can an intelligent man suppose 
that today with the complexity of our mod- 
ern life throughout the world, we can draw 
a line of distinction. between our commercial 
and our political relationships and attempt 
to occupy the one field unless we are willing 
to occupy the other? 


Our nation can fulfill its part in this new 
order of the world only by a willingness to 
sit down around the table with the other na- 
tions of the world to think out their com- 
mon problems. Our nation can fulfill its 
part only as it follows the leadership of our 
President to unite with all the other nations 
in submitting international questions to an 
organized Court instead of submitting them 
to armored conflict. 

Our opportunity is still before us. Ona 
beautiful September day last year, as I 
walked the banks of the beautiful lake in 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 


After All, What Is Religion? 


BY EDWARD LEIGH PELL, D. D. 


HAVE no interest in any religion that is 
[ = a religion of loving relationships. 

That is the religion which Jesus offers 
us—a life of loving relationships, a 
life which we live, through him, with 
God as our Father, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, with our fellow-men as our brothers. 

I cannot understand the man who can 
content himself with a religion that is mere 
philosophy. Nor can I understand how any 
man can be satisfied with a religion of serv- 
ice only—a religion that consists in nothing 
more than doing things for people. A re- 
ligion that is a mere philosophy never gets 
us anywhere except into hot-water—where 
so many of us are now. I never meet an 
intelligent young man, either minister or 
lay layman, who is in trouble over such 
questions as evolution or the supernatural 
that was not led into it by mistaking the 
religion of Jesus for a philosophy. When 
a man is thinking of religion as a philos- 
ophy, almost everything that develops in the 
progress of modern intelligence frightens 
him out of his wits. Try religion as a life 
and these developments will no more dis- 
turb your faith than a baby’s breath will 
blow out an evening star. 

Nor do I mean to make light of the part 
of service in religion. What I mean to say 
is that while the religion of Jesus includes 
service, it is not a life of service. It is a 
life of love; and a life of love is not a life 
of service, but a life of service plus com- 


radeship. We can no more live with God as 
cur Father and with our fellow-men as our 
brothers without comradeship than we can 
run a stream without a fountainhead. 


Surely we have indulged in this foolish 
experiment long enough. We have tried it 
in our homes until the home is almost bank- 
rupt. We know what happens when hus- 
band and wife decide that they no longer 
have time for spiritual comradeship and‘con- 
tent themselves with trying to keep their 
love alive by simply working for each other. 
We may work our fingers to the bone for our 
loved ones but if we don’t find a quiet hour 
now and then for spiritual comradeship with 
them, our love will starve to death. And 
the same is true of our church life. We 
may wear out our lives in what we call 
Christian service, and if we don’t take time 
tor comradeship with God as well as with 
our fellow-men, our love for both will starve 
to death. 


That is the secret of the distressing situa- 
tion in many of our great city churches to- 
day. Let a people—no matter how good 
they may be—persist in this impossible ex- 
periment of living a life of love by service 
alone, by merely doing things for people, 
and they will inevitably lose their vision of 
God and become mere humanitarians in 
practice and deists in belief. We are wak- 
ing up to the fact that we have got to find 
time for spiritual comradeship with our 
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loved ones at home or the home is doomed. 
It is time that we were waking up to the 
fact that we have got to find time for fel- 
lowship with God or the Church is doomed. 

We are witnessing strange things today. 
We are witnessing the strange spectacle of 
ministers of Christ going over to the world’s 
materialistic teachers and joining them in 
their superior sneer at the Master’s own 
doctrine of fellowship with God. As a 
crusty old bachelor who has lived so far 
away from the world of love that he has 


lost his sense of its reality and laughs at 
nother love as sentimental nonsense, so the 
burnt-out man of God who has lived so far 
from the world of spirit that he has lost 
all sense of the reality of spirit and of the 
Great Spirit himself, is now laughing at 
what we call realizing God, living in vitat, 
conscious touch with him, as mystical non- 
sense. Friends, if we don’t know God we 
have nothing but a dry bone to gnaw on. 


And we have nothing but a dry bone to offer 


to starving men. 


Who Shall Go to College, and Why? 


BY PROF. E. L. LAWSON, DEAN OF DEFIANCE COLLEGE 


JITH the crowded condition of many of 

our colleges, the question is arising in 
the minds of many college administrators 
as to whom the college privilege really be- 
longs." Thus far, the privilege has been 
granted to those who, by the accident of 
birth, have the means to go. Within this 
class the college has appealed to a limited 
number whom we may call academically 
minded. With the need of limiting the num- 
ber of college students, several plans have 
been proposed. First, sons and daughters 
of former students have been offered the 
preference. Second, State residence for the 
tax-supported institution or denominational 
affiliation for the church school has been 
given preference. Third, a high score in an 
intelligence test has been proposed as a 
prerequisite for college admission. None of 
these plans have had a fair opportunity, nor 
does anyone of them meet the serious ap- 
proval of a general body of college adminis- 
trators. 

The public press for a year past has been 
unusually full of discussion of this and kin- 
dred subjects. Just recently we have had 
discussions in regard to “quantity produc- 
tion,” “a freshman flood,”. “an aristocracy 
of brains,” “the academic saturation point,” 
and other more or less meaningful topics. 
Doubtless every one of these announcements 
has been very true to certain situations, and 
doubtless every one of them contained an 
element of truth for all of us. The much- 
quoted illustration of Mark Hopkins on one 
end of the log and the student on the other, 
represents neither an ideal nor an economic- 
ally desirable situation. Character can on- 
ly be develped in a moderately populous en- 
vironment, and professional genius refuses 
to waste itself upon small numbers. Mod- 
erately large classes get better service than 
individual students. The enormous numbers 
of incoming freshmen need not cause us 
much surprise or any uneasiness. Nature 
is profligate of numbers. A thousand seeds 
are scattered where but one plant can ma- 
ture. Since high schools are multiplying 
the possibilities of college entrance, why 
may we not expect four freshmen to offer 
themselves when, in the nature of things, 
but one senior can emerge from the pro- 
cess? The world has never seen, perhaps 
never will see, an absolute dead-level de- 
mocracy. It is but natural for a man who 


is dealing very largely in the intellectual 
phases of education to seize upon the most 
apparent feature of the situation and pro- 
claim an aristocracy of brains. Judging 
from his context, we are safe in saying that 
he meant an aristocracy of character. It 
is certainly an open question whether the 
modern college constitutes an adequate se- 
lective agency for producing such an aris- 
tocracy. I agree with the author who de- 
clares that we have not yet reached the aca- 
demic saturation point. I do not think it 
will ever be economically possible to give all 
the college education to society that society 
can hold. We could not take from the ranks 
of the producers all the young men and 
young women who are capable of absorbing 
a college training, and keep the wheels of 
progress going. All these phrases and dis- 
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The Practice of Joyousness 
(TAKE Joy home, 


And make a place in thy great heart 
for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish 
her, 
Then will she come, and oft will sing to 
thee 
When thou art working in the furrows; 
aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad; 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


AL 


cussions have been opportune and illuminat- 
ing. None of them, it seems to me, has 
quite reached the vital point of the problem 
tor the Defiance College constituency. 

I wish to consider the constructive part 
of my problem under two heads. First, who 
within a radius of one hundred miles should 
go to Defiance College, and why; and sec- 
cnd, who in the eastern division of the 
Christian Church should go to Defiance Col- 
lege, and why? 

First, Northwestern Ohio has a proprie- 
tary right in Defiance College. No young 
man or young woman residing in this geo- 
graphical area can ever be justly excluded 
from the privileges of Defiance College so 
long as that young man or young woman 
is able to meet a fair entrance requirement 
and make adequate intellectual and moral 


progress after admission, unless it can be 
shown that the admission of such young 
man or young woman excludes some other 
equally worthy person who has a prior 
right. To my mind, geographical claimants 
are entitled to one-half the opportunities 
available at Defiance College. Within this 
geographical group Defiance College may 
very properly grant first preference to 
young men and young women who have 
added to their academic preparation a pur- 
pose to serve the region of their present 
residence. Young men and young women 
looking forward to teaching, medicine, law, 
engineering, agriculture, and home service 
in Northwestern Ohio should have first 
piace in the local territorial list of appli- 
cants. In cases of doubt, the burden of 
proof must rest with the college and not 
with the applicant. A sharp early judg- 
ment would have excluded many if not most 
of the men and women who have been able 
to serve their day and generation accept- 
ably because of a college training. The 
selection should not be on the economic ba- 
sis of ability to pay a high fee. Wealth 
may be hereditary but character is not; 
reither should it be wholly upon the basis 
of an alumnal parentage. The son of a 
Ph. D. may be a _ veritable “dumb-bell.” 
Neither should it be on the basis of any in- 
telligence test thus far devised. If we had 
some adequate intelligence test, we doubt- 
less could save many heart-breaking at- 
tempts at the impossible. Such a system, 
if it ever becomes possible, must be so ad- 
ministered that full play may be given to 
the most worth-while type of idealism. He 
who has a compelling ideal, will win where 
all logical reckonings combine to foretell 
failure. Defiance College should be the last 
school in all the world to prevent one of 
these much-to-be-desired miracles of char- 
acter. 

Second, for the fifty percent of places 
open through denominational affiliations, all 
the considerations that have been traced 
cut for the local geographical area would 
apply equally well. But the further and 
higher consideration of denominational 
service would overshadow all others. If De- 
fiance College is not an instrument ready at 
hand by means of which the Christian 
Church can make a large and worth-while 
contribution to the welfare of this genera- 
tion, then Defiance College has lost its most 
effective reason for existence. It is conceiv- 
eble that a religious organization would 
spend its money, men, and influence with no 
hope of return; but with the many state- 
supported schools, it is inconceivable that a 
rationally controlled religious group would 
make such a losing investment in a college. 
Defiance College must send out leaders for 
the Christian Church. The Christian 
Church must send Defiance College material 
from. which such leaders can be developed. 
I would have every local denominational 
leader ask himself and his community a 
list of questions somewhat as follows: 

Who have made good in high school? 

Who among these have high ideals? 
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Who among these show qualities of lead- 
ership among their fellows? 

Who among these latter selects are will- 
ing to pay for four or six years of grilling 
experiences for the privilege of serving ef- 
fectively? 

Send us this modern Gideon’s band, and, 
as the years go by, Defiance College will 
send you successive detachments of leader 
apprentices from whom we may all justly 
expect much, with the minimum fear of dis- 
appointment. 

Each year the denomination and the ter- 
ritory of Northwestern Ohio can conceiv- 
ably spare three hundred young men and 
women eligible for freshmen rank in Defi- 
ance College. No immediate allotment of 
quotas need be assigned to the various ter- 
ritories and patronage units. Other things 
being equal, the ambition of the young peo- 
ple will be a safe guide for preliminary se- 
lection. The children of alumni will form 
an increasing proportion, but it is doubt- 
ful whether this group should ever be per- 
mitted to exceed fifty percent. The denomi- 
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national service group may very well be 
a rapidly increasing group. I doubt if it 
alone should ever exceed fifty percent. I 
think the time is near at hand when the stu- 
dent who expects to transfer to another 
school at the end of one year should be re- 
quired to give place to the student who ex- 
pects to go four years. In my judgment, 
Defiance College cannot afford to make any 
economic selection of students other than to 
ask the student to pay a tuition rate that 
sis as low as is compatible with a reasonable 
degree of thoroughness. 

Summing up, every young man and young 
woman who can go to Defiance College, and 
who is willing to pay a very high price of 
effort and sacrifice for the privilege of serv- 
ice to humanity, is and always must be wel- 
come at Defiance College. Such is the in- 
dividual answer to some of the questions 
that are pressing into the magazines. It 
may not be true for all colleges or for all 
youth who contemplate going to college. I 
think it is true for Defiance College and its 
constituency. 


Who Should Come to College? 


BY W. A. HARPER, PRESIDENT OF ELON COLLEGE 


OT so long recently President Henry S. 

Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, said that 
far too many people are going to college 
these days. Dr. Arthur W. Bailey, educa- 
tional pastor of the Second Congregational 
Church, Holyoke, Mass., declared at the re- 
cent session of the Religious Education As- 
sociation, that some people are not worth 
educating: their intelligence is too low. 

So it seems that another inspirational 
ideal of our American life is to be rudely 
snatched away from our youth. The pre- 
amble to our Declaration of Independence 
has long since been discarded. Soon after, 
the fundamental clarion call to greatness 
was challenged—that every boy had it in his 
power to become president and every girl 
the wife of the president. Now we are 
calmly told that too many of our youth as- 
pire to go to college and that a lot of us are 
not worth educating. 

President Pritchett and Dr. Bailey would 
have all the boys and girls of the nation 
corralled and given the intelligence tests 
about which we hear so much today—and 
certain persons to be designated as being 
of sufficient mental ability to be set aside 
for various callings and professions, the 
others to be consigned to mines and facto- 
ries and the occupations requiring brawn 
rather than brain. 

Un-American? Yes, and_ unchristian. 
God is no respecter of persons. It is a pa- 
gan notion that condemns certain persons to 
servitude and others to lordship. Mind is 
not all that enters into achievement. Char- 
acter, too, counts, and diligence of applica- 
tion, and the spirit of co-operation and 
good-fellowship. Success is essentially spir- 
itual. Even boys adjudged to be dullards 


have startled the world by their life achieve- 
ments. Edison couldn’t learn books and 
Darwin was a hopeless blockhead, so his 
teachers said. So said they likewise of 
Wordsworth and of John Wesley and of 
maany another. 


A college is more than a mind factory, 
with certain machines in the form of pro- 
fessors and curricula, by which ignorance 
becomes knowledge and from which a glori- 
ous success will eventuate. A college is a 
section of life. What a man is in college 
he will be in the work-years of his career. 
If he will apply himself honestly to his du- 
ties, associate cleanly with his fellows, cul- 
tivate the spiritual virtues of the Christian 
way, keep himself well-rounded and sympa- 
thetic in his attitudes, then, whether he be 
genius or dullard, college is the place for 
kim. If his idea is to get by with a bluff, 
to do slyly things he would blush for his 
mother to know, to live for self and not for 
the service of his fellows, to ignore God as 
the constant companion of his every experi- 
ence and his supremely important helper, to 
neglect the incorporation in his daily life of 
those simple yet essential virtues of the 
Christian pathway, then college is no place 
for him. 

No man with character of the Christian 
type as an asset of his life and with the 
ideals of the Christian way as his inspira- 
tion is too dull to be entitled to come to 
college. Nor is anyone brilliant enough to 
deserve to come without these spiritual en- 
cowments. 

It goes without saying, in view of these 
considerations, that the aspiring youth 
should select his college with clear discern- 
ment as to its Christian atmosphere and 
spiritual ideals. What is its estimate of the 
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value of character—Christian character? 

Without Christian character higher edu- 
cation is an engine of destruction. Unless 
the world desires Kaiser Wilhelms and Ver- 
duns as the result of higher education, great 
concern must be had to see that colleges ad- 
mit no young people who cannot pass the 
character test and that colleges should 
themselves be made seminaries of Christian 
character as well as laboratories of learned 
research. 


Who should come to college, then? 

All who aspire to serve with their life in 
the spirit of the Christian faith, all who 
conceive of leadership as willing service to 
God and brother-man. Christian colleges 
open wide their doors and hearts to every 
young men and young woman whose life is 
inspired by this gripping, uplifting ideal. 

Are you worthy to come to college? Yes, 
if you wish to be a Christian rather than 
a Hun, a servant of mankind and not a 
fiendish ghoul of selfish indulgence. 

Aspire to be a real man, a real woman, 
and so come to college. 


A Rational and Scientific Theology 


BECAUSE man was created in the image of 
God it does not follow that other parts 
of creation are not divine. 

For my own part I prefer to worship a 
God big enough and wise enough and good 
enough to manifest himself in all of his 
deeds and in all of his days, and in all of 
his plans. 

In irrational and impossible fables, 
rubbing a ring (that never existed) 
brought forth the superhuman genii of 
“The Tales of the Arabian Nights.” In the 
irrational and impossible theologies of 
Augustine and Calvin and Bryan, religion 
and history and science find no reconcilia- 
tion. The new religion of the future will 
be thoroughly scientific and rational and 
intelligible; at the same time it will be 
none the less Biblical and Christian. 

True religion existed before it was 
preached. It is older than the Bible; but 
it has percolated through all cults and 
creeds and schools and literature; in 
exactly such measure as it was imperfectly 
understood by finite and unschooled men. 

However, when men grow in grace of 
international peace and universal brother- 
hood; and grow in knowledge of God and 
of his progressive revelations to men 
through animal and plant life and when we 
learn to read aright the record of the rocks 
and the books, and history and society— 
then the universally accepted theology of 
the new future will be far different from 
the teachings of the past and of the present. 

I so hope and I so believe because God 
is infinite in wisdom, ceaseless in labor, and 
eternal in plan. My faith is Christian 
also; because Jesus promised to “be with 
them alway even to the end”—not to the 
conclusion, but to the completion of all 
things rational, peaceable, and beneficent. 

E. A. DEVORE. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, 
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At Prayer Time 


Blessed are the receptive in spirit, for 
they are under the rule of God.—Matt. 5: 3. 
o 

New beauty comes to this first, and splen- 
did, beautitude with this rendering. It is 
a reading which Professor Kent suggests, 
aud many will find new happiness in the 
verse because of it. 

We see in Jesus a fine example of the 
beatitude as it is stated in these words. How 
could he have taught so intimately and so 
convincingly from the lilies of the field, the 
birds of the air, the mustard’ seed, or of a 
shepherd’s care unless he had developed a 
keenly receptive spirit? How could he have 
considered so compassionately the real needs 
or men and women whom he met in his min- 
istry unless his own spirit had been finely 
responsive during struggle and privation? 

All along through his ministry, as we 
can trace it by aid of the gospels, Jesus is 
supremely one of the receptive spirit. 

It is interesting, too, that Matthew gives 
this as the first statement in the definite 
instruction Jesus gave his disciples. Possi- 
bly any of the other beatitudes would have 
served as well for an opening statement to 
the Sermon on the Mount. Yet no one of 
them would have been more significant; for 
the receptive spirit is one of first ways into 
the deeper joys and clearer realizations of 
the life that discipleship implies. 

What better way is there into a friend- 
liness with the world of nature? One can- 
not think of any other way into a sympa- 
thetic consideration of the human problem. 
Perhaps, too, it is an important way into 
our thought of God. One can almost imag- 
ine the New Testament speaking, “Except 
one become receptive in spirit he can in no 
wise enter the Kingdom of God.” In fact, 
that may not be far from a meaning f 
some of the pointed statements that Jesus 
occasionally made. 

o 


“For outward God he findeth not, 
Who finds not God within.” 


Oo 


Note that in the beatitude the receptive 
spirit is linked up with the rule of God. 
That is a happy way to think of the rule of 
God—or, as we usually read it, the Kingdom 
of Heaven. How personal a thing it is, 
yet how much harder we usually try to make 
it! 

It may help us if we speak of the rule 
of God in connection with a term often used 
today—the open mind. Rightly conceived, 
this term would not be out of place in the 
beatitude. The open mind is not a weak, 
shallow thing, merely accepting everything 
that may be offered it. It is rather a mind 
capable of attention; it tests the evident 
worth of things; and it seeks impartially to 
make its choices and decisions on the basis 
of truth and right. It really seems that it 
is just such a type that could enter consist- 
ently into Christian discipleship. The open 
mind and the Kingdom of Heaven are at 


least large in the Christian desire of our 
day. , 

There is still another term that is related 
here: @ sensitive spirit. That does not re- 
fer to a nature that is touchy; it means 
more that kind of a life that is really alive. 
Our greatest evidence of God is not in 
things that we own or that may have been 
handed to us; but it is in the realm of our 
own experience. It is more true than we 
have thought that the gospel makes men 
alive. The Kingdom of God cannot come 
with a listless spirit, but is to be hoped for 
by way of the receptive, sensitive conscious- 
ness of being, and living, in a universe of 
God. 

Oo 


I made a pilgrimage to find the God: 
I listened for his voice at holy tombs, 
Searched for the print of his immortal feet 
In dust of broken altars: yet turned back 
With empty heart. But on the homeward 
road, 
A great light came upon me, and I heard 
The God’s voice singing in a nestling lark; 
Felt his sweet wonder in a swaying rose; 
Received his blessing from a wayside well; 
Looked on his beauty in a lover’s face; 
Saw his bright hand) send signals from the 
sun. 
—Edwin Markham. 


oe —————— ro 


The word of God came unto me, 

Sitting alone among the multitudes; 

And my blind eyes were touched with 
light. 

And there was laid upon my lips a 
flame of fire. 


I laugh and shout for life is good. 

Though my feet are set in silent ways. 

In merry mood I leave the crowd 

To walk in my garden, Ever as I 
walk 

I gather fruits and flowers in my 

nds, 

And with joyful heart I bless the sun 

That kindles all the place with radiant 
life. 

I run with playfal winds that blow the 
scent 

Of rose and jessamine in eddying 
whirls, 

At last I come where tall lilles grow, 

Lifting their faces like white saints to 
God. 


While the lilies pray, I kneel upon the 
ground; 

I have strayed into the holy temple of 
the Lord, 


—Helen Keller. 





o 

Jesus recognized that happiness is a domi- 
nant motive in the mind of every man and 
that that desire is natural and right. He 
himself felt it strongly, and his teachings 
regarding the way in which true happiness 
can be attained are based on his own ex- 
perience as well as on his keen and sympa- 
thetic observation. So important did he 
deem this question that he placed the an- 
swer to it at the very beginning of the mem- 
orable talk on the hilltop with his disciples 
in which he laid down his fundamental prin- 
ciples of living. .... 

The first condition of perfect happiness 
is a receptive attitude. The poor or the re- 
ceptive in spirit are those who are ready to 
learn from every experience and every 
teacher and above all from the divine teach- 


er. They, therefore, are pre-eminently 
qualified to co-operate in establishing the 
rule of God, and to them above all others 
belong the blessings that it will really bring 
mankind. In fact, as a result of that at- 
titude they are already enjoying the bless- 
ing of that rule—Prof. Kent, in “Jesus’ 
Principles of Living.” 

o 


It is not so greatly different after all to 
read this splendid little verse in this free 
translation. But it is to be hoped that it 
will help us to catch an added beauty in, 
and a larger call to, that type of character 
that Jesus first mentioned in the Sermon 
on the Mount. After all, the poor in spirit 
are the eager in spirit; and it is the eager 
in spirit who are in humble and constant 
search of God. They are the seekers of 
truth and justice and are the real ministers 
and benefactors of the race. 

See these receptive ones in contrast with 
those who so vainly seek! A little poem 
from Victor Starbuck serves us here: 

One asked a sign from God; and day by day 


The sun rose in pearl, in scarlet set, 
Each night the stars appeared in bright ar- 


ray 
Each morn the thirsting grass with dew was 


wet. 
The corn failed not its harvest, nor the vine. 
And yet he saw no sign. 


One longed to hear a prophet: and he 
strayed 

Through crowded streets, and by the open 
sea, 

He saw men send their ships for distant 
trade, 

And build for generations yet to be. 

He saw the farmer sow his acres wide, 

But went unsatisfied. 


One prayed a sight of heaven: and erewhile 
He saw a workman at his noontime rest. 
He saw one dare for honor, and the smile 
Of one who held a babe upon her breast; 
At dusk two lovers hand in hand; 

But did not understand. 


They lacked the receptive attitudes that 
are essential to the simple realizations of 
religion. 

o 
Points for further meditation: 

The Kingdom of Heaven is not something 
from above; it is something of human ac- 
ceptance and realization. 

The open mind is one way whereby man 
grows into an acquaintance with the real- 
ities of life and of the universe. 

Public interest is one of the manifesta- 
tions of a responsive spirit. 

Some of the most profound messages that 
man has ever received still come in simple 
ways—the problem still is a matter of our 
being receptive. 

Divine Father, we want to learn the les- 
sen of interest in the higher things. Aid 
us to understand, we beseech thee, that 
neither pleasure nor pain are of value in 
themselves, but that all the experiences of 
life should bring us further on the way to- 
ward holiness. May our endeavor be, there- 
fore, the attainment of character, and neith- 
er the winning nor the avoidance of the 
joys of life. This we ask in the name of 
Christ, our great example. Amen.—The 
Daily Altar. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman's Work 
Mrs. Emma 8, Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


. A Letter from Mrs. Morrill 


I HAD just a splendid time at the New 

York Eastern Conference; their women 
are very enthusiastic. They voted to hold 
a week’s institute in the autumn, meeting in 
different churches; they voted to send a del- 
egate to Northfield, and entered most heart- 
ily into the plans for a wider use of Mite 
(Might) Boxes and for the observance of 
“Children’s Year.” Best of all, they went 
“over the top” in gifts, their apportionment 
being $750 and their receipts $818. 

I returned last evening from the Ontario 
Conference, where we had a most hearten- 
ing session. It was a delight to meet those 
splendid women whose names I have known 
so long, but Mrs. Fletcher was the only one 
whom it had been my pleasure to meet pre- 
vious to this meeting. I was not a bit dis- 
appoizited—they excelled my expectations. 
The most encouraging thing about the work 
in Ontario is their splendid young people’s 
work and the young folks themselves who 
are actively in the work. Indeed the whole 
conference is very rich in its young people. 
One of the very best sessions of conference 
was one devoted to different phases of 
young people’s work, and three of the best 
“speeches” were made by the young folks. 
1 wish each conference would use its young 
folks more on the conference programs. The 
women were so delighted with the idea of 
* “Children’s Year” that they elected a wom- 
an to be superintendent of children’s work 
and selected a woman from each church 
represented (which was all but two), to 
look after the organization in each church. 
It would not surprise me to hear that On- 
tario is a hundred percent conference in 
work for their children by the time they 
meet in annual session again. We have no 
conference which gives more according to 
its strength than our Canadian. The high 
water mark of the conference was reached 
on Friday afternoon when they unanimous- 
ly voted to assume the entire support of 
their own Bruce Morton who goes to Porto 
Rico in the fall. The closing hours of the 
conference were shadowed by the message 
that one of their faithful young women had 
been called home to the Father’s House, 
leaving as a precious heritage a tiny baby 
daughter. She was the sister of Bruce 
Morton, of Miss Laura Morton, the corre- 
sponding secretary-treasurer of the Wom- 
an’s Board, and of Mrs. Ralph English, of 
Albany, N. Y. The beautiful rainbow of 
hope gleamed through the sunshine and 
rain, and the entering into a fuller life by 
one faithful worker was a summons to those 
who tarry to a more complete devotion. 

The sad word was waiting for me on my 
return of Miss Rowell’s home-going. I can- 
not realize its; only a few months ago we 
climbed the hill together from that charm- 
ing New England home to the railroad sta- 
tion. It was in the early morning and the 
fog hung low over the Connecticut valley, 
hiding from view the trees in their gor- 
geous autumn dress. I can hear the cheery 
good-by yet and feel the warm handclasp. 
While we cannot see the glories of this home 
to which our dear friend has gone, we know 
that “the half has never been told,’’ and 
some day the mists will all be dispelled as 
the fog before the sun, and we shall see 
face to face. 

Our Woman’s Board has never had a 
more loyal supporter than “The Rowells” 
—supporting by time, sympathy, prayer, 
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and gifts. For twelve years Miss Mary 
was the treasurer of the Foreign Board, 
laying down the work only last fall when 
the two boards were united. To her the 
monthly reports were more than mere sta- 
tistics, and cold money—they meant lives, 
homes, churches, they meant Christ’s King- 
dom advanced. She was never satisfied with 
the receipts, but always hoping for more 
and larger gifts. No one who knew her can 
ever forget her inimitable humor and origi- 
nality of expression. 

The tender love and sympathy of all our 
women will go out to the sister who has 
been her closest companion in thought and 
effort and life. May the peace which pass- 
eth understanding be hers. And may we, 
her co-workers—yes, her co-workers still— 
may we devote ourselves with a new earn- 
estness to the work so dear to Miss Rowell. 


Mrs. MORRILL. 
June 10, 1923. 


MBS: Thos. G. Robinson, of Albany, N. Y., 

‘says, “We have had an exceptionally 
fine session of the New York Eastern Con- 
ference. Of course, it couldn’t have been 
otherwise with Mrs. Morrill, Dr. Thomas, 
and Dr. R. C. Helfenstein on the program.” 

That is right. Hand bouquets to the liv- 


The Every-member Canvass 


The Canvasser and His Preparation— 
Specific. 

(Concluded from June 21) 

25. Every child should have a subscrip- 
tion in his own name and have his own box 
of envelopes. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go.” 

26. Make notes for your pastor of cases 
of sickness, prospective workers, new resi- 
dents, disaffected members, etc. 

27. Tactfully avert postponement of de- 
cision and making of pledge. If finally nec- 
essary, promise to call again in an hour or 
so on your way back. 

28. Help each subscriber to realize his 
partnership with Christ. 


29. Pledges are preferable to cash gifts. 

30. Show the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of your church the past year, as well 
as the denominational successes. 


31. If any cannot be seen that afternoon, 
then see them in the next day or two. Pro- 
longed delays in the follow-up should not 
be allowed. It is very important that in- 
different, careless, small givers be visited. 
They need the call and the enlistment as 
well as the work needs their funds. Omit 
no one. 


32. All non-resident members should be 
written to for their pledges, and they should 
receive all literature that resident members 
receive. 

33. The general aim should be to get 
each subscriber to give more than during 
the preceding year. The principle of growth 
is very important. Regular church and 
benevolent budgets should grow. 
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Questions and Objects Discussed 

(a) “I don’t believe in making pledges.” 

You make pledges when you get married, 
rent a house, install a telephone, join a 
lodge, run a grocery bill, and do other nec- 
essary things. If you were ill you wouid 
call a physician whether you felt able to 
pay or not. Soul interests are as neces- 
sary. When you joined the church you 
promised to support the church and gospel 
according to your ability. The church can- 
not plan its work unless it knows definitely 
what its constituents will give. The pastor, 
janitor, light bills, ete., have to be paid 
regularly. 

(b) “I prefer to give as I get it.” 

Expenses are steady and regular and the 
income must therefore be regular. If one 
does that way others must have same privi- 
lege and all system would be abolished. You 
cannot support your pastor and your mis- 
sionaries that way any more than you can 
your lodge. 

(c) “Why seek a pledge from children?” 

Early, very early in life children need the 
experience and blessing of giving to God’s 
cause. This will save them from self-in- 
dulgence, and help their feet into paths of 
righteousness. They need to form the hab- 
it of definite and regular giving. Children 
should have an allowance and be given op- 
portunity to earn money. The reason it is 
hard for adults to give adequately for 
church support, Christian benevolences, in 
many cases is due to the fact that they 
did not form the habit early. 


NSTRUCTIONS on conducting the every- 
member canvass began in The Herald of 
April 26 and have continued every other 
week since. We wish to be of service. If 
any point is not clear, please write us. 


Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 


Near Anchoring Time 

NOT long since I came into New York Har- 

bor aboard a Fall River boat. The oc- 
cusion stirred my soul. It was morning. 
The gloom and darkness of night had been 
just dispelled by the king of light. The sea 
was calm except for little ripples, which, as 
the sun kissed them, they seemed to leap 
for joy and sheened and sparkled like a 
sea of glass inlaid with sapphires and dia- 
monds. As we silently glided into the har- 
bor, we stood on the front deck of that 
beat, bathed in the calm and peaceful light 
of morning and conscious that a successful 
journey had been made and that we were 
near anchoring time. In a few minutes we 
caught the dim outline of the landing place, 
then soon we saw the first glimpse of folks 
awaiting our coming. As we came nearer, 
some aboard caught a glimpse of loved ones 
amid the throng. What a thrill to feel that 
long-separated ones would soon be in each 
other’s arms and the kiss of love exchanged. 
Searcely before we knew it, our boat glided 
safely into her berth, the anchor was 
dropped, the gangplank thrown out, and a 
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stream of happy, joyous folks stepped 
ashore into the fullest realization of a fin- 
ished voyage. 

Then methought of another voyage and 
its anchoring time. There is a time coming 
when the gloom and the darkness of life 
will end. When we will catch the first 
glimpse of light as it leaps over the crags 
ef the mountain tops of eternity and heralds 
the dawn of eternal day. As that glorious 
sun rises higher bathing all things in ma- 
jestic splendor, our good ship will be about 
ready to slip into her eternal harbor and 
drop anchor for evermore. I have sometimes 
tried to imagine the ecstasy of that glad 
hour. That ecstasy will not be confined to 
those on board, but to those ashore as well. 
Some will have waited a long time for our 
arrival, and some on board have been home- 
sick for lost loved ones a long time. Me- 
thinks, even now, I see the trees of life on 
either side the river beckoning us a welcome 
and I hear the music of singing waters and 
whispering breezes breathing upward a wel- 
come. And now I see a mighty throng wav- 
ing palms of victory and I hear them say, 
“Welcome Home,” till the vaulted arches of 
heaven ring with their united chorus. We 
lave been so intent upon this scene that be- 
fore we knew it, our good ship has touched 
her mooring and dropped anchor. As we 
stand looking down upon that happy throng 
on the shore and catch the first glimpse of 
our very own among that company, who can 
tell the joy of that hour? Then as we pass 
over the gangplank and out feet touch the 
endless shores of immortality, and we feel 
the clasp and hug of dear ones, and after 
that hie away with them to the house of 
many mansions, then, indeed, in a far lar- 
ger sense, will we realize the end of a voy- 
age transcending earthly voyages in great- 
ness as the sunlight transcends the flicker- 
ing candle in brilliancy. 


That Fall Pine Tree 


STANDING on a little eminence, I looked 
out over a forest and, towering above 
the other trees, I saw a great pine tree 
lifting its head majestically above its fel- 
lows. A mantle of green was tucked about 
the symmetrical form of its graceful top, 
and with a sort of queenly beauty it seemed 
to smile and bow to the trees below, as the 
gentle breezes played about its head. 

As I pondered, I wondered why the God 
of the forest designed that some trees 
should be small and some large—that so 
many should adorn this scene of ordinary 
character, and but one be outstanding in 
appearance. I wondered if those trees be- 
low wished that they might be as the tow- 
ering pine, or if that pine exulted in that 
he was lifted high. 

I waited only a moment, and then I heard 
a chorus in which every quivering leaf and 
swinging branch joined, leaping and clap- 
ping their hands, and with the tall pine as 
a leader, sing, “God hath so ordained and 
we are content. It has pleased him to create 
the small and great, and to assign each a 
place with obligation and responsibility in 
keeping with size and ability.” 
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D®- THEODORE L. CUYLER used to tell 
the following story that has a far 

wider application than ever imagined by the 

poor colored man who was interviewed: 


We asked an old colored preacher how 
his church was getting on, and his answer 
was: “Mighty poor, mighty poor, brudder.” 
We ventured to ask the trouble and he re- 
plied, “De ’sieties, de ’sieties. Dey is just 
drawin’ all de fatness and marrow outen 
de body and bone of the Lord’s Body. We 
can’t do nuffin without de ’siety. There is 
the Lincum ’Siety, wid Sister Jones and 
Brudder Brown to run it. Sister Williams 
mus’ march right in front of de Daughters 
of Rebakah, den dar is de Dorcases, de 
Marthas, de Daughters of Ham, and Libe- 
rian Ladies.” “Well, you have your brothers 
to help in the church,” we suggested. “No, 
sah, dar are de Masons, de Odd Fellows, de 
Sons of Ham, and de Oklahoma Promised 
Land Pilgrims. Why, brudder, by de time 
de brudders and sisters pay all dues an’ 
tend all de meetings der is nuffin left for 
Mount Pisgah Church but jist de cob! De 
co’n has all been shelled off and frowed to 
de speckled chickens.” 


N planning the work of the Convention 

this year it was deemed wise to assign 
to the Convention President all the confer- 
ences west of the Mississippi River. This 
does not mean he shall attend each of these 
conferences, but it does mean that he will 
have the general oversight of attendance. He 
will evidently attend as many of them as 
he can, consistent with other obligations, 
and when and where he cannot attend, will 
supply one or more to represent the gen- 
eral interests of the church. 

All correspondence by these western con- 
ferences concerning Convention officers at- 
tending their annual sessions should be ad- 
dressed to Rev. F. G. Coffin, Albany, Mis- 
souri. 


‘THE Tioga River has taken its place with 

the other conferences that have met in the 
interest of the Aged Ministers’ Home. Each 
pastor was appointed a committee in his 
own church to push the project. Also the 
conference secretary was instructed to write 
a notice to each pastor, on October 1, call- 
ing attention to the date of making the 
offering. The offering is to be taken on 
Sunday, October 21. 


OCAL conferences in planning their 
programs should not overlook the in- 
terests of the whole church. Missions, 
Christian Education, Evangelism, Publish- 
ing, Stewardship, and kindred interests, be- 
long to the whole body and should be em- 
phasized in each and every local conference. 
The men charged with the duty of present- 
ing these subjects are interested in all of 
them, and while they may each in his way 
present the special line of activity in which 
he is engaged, he none the less desires the 
success of all of them. And then, too, these 
men are interested in the local affairs of the 
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conference, for well they know that unless 
there is life and growth in the local church 
there can be none in the departmental work 
of the whole church. If the spirit of mis- 
sions is strong in the local churches, the re- 
sult is found in the Department of Mis- 
sions, and should there be indifference in 
the local church about missions, it is keenly 
felt at the departmental headquarters. We 
are one church with one objective, and what 
helps the whole body helps any part of it, 
and what helps a part helps the whole. 


AS your church made its offering to The 
General Convention of the Christian 
Church? If not, will you not see that it 
is made at once? 
No pastor, or church, can afford to neg- 
lect this offering. 
Please see that it is taken. 





Home Missions 


Omer 8S. Thomas, Secretary 





HE following letter from Dr. Woodworth 

is delayed in publishing, but it is so full 
of human interest that we give it even 
though slightly out of season: 


N the first Sunday in the month I take 
O pleasure in going to Meguro to give 

a Bible reading instead of preaching 
a sermon. As the weather seemed un- 
usually pleasant this morning, I left my 
heavy coat and traveling bag at home, ex- 
pecting to return after an hour at the 
church. ; : 

The Bible reading was given in due time 
and when my feet got colder and colder, I 
thought how fine it would be to get home 
to a good fire. But after the sermon sev- 
eral of the brethren had an important 
matter which they wanted to talk about 
and this took nearly an hour more by which 
time the shivers began to come. 

But after this the pastor desired me to 
go with him and call on one of his in- 
quirers, and I must eat dinner at his house, 
whereupon I asked the folks to prepare 
me a Kotatsu. This consists of a small 
brazier put under a framework of wood, 
with a quilt over it. Then you put your 
feet and legs underneath and the cold and 
the shivers go away. ° 

The dinner is called a Nikunabe. It con- 
sists of rice and beefsteak cut into small 
thin slices and cooked with onions and 
Japanese soy. All foreigners pronounce it 
one of the most appetizing of the many de- 
licious things the Japanese prepare. 

Being warmed up and fed, I was ready 
to go on the calling expedition. In the 
home which we visited, a niece of the hus- 
band and wife is a Christian. The wife 
also desires to be baptized, but desires her 
husband to be baptized at the same time. 
So we went over together some of the great 
motives which God holds out in his word 
why one should yield to the claims of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. We were at this home 
more than an hour. Realizing how sensi- 
tive I am to the cold, the folks kindly 
brought a rug to put over my feet and we 
had a very pleasant visit. Brother Tanaka 
thinks that both husband and wife will be 
baptized soon, though the husband did not 
decide today. But we have the promise 
that God’s word will not return unto him 
void, and he has promised to answer 
prayer. 
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In the Azabu church there is a very 
earnest woman named Mizumoto. For ten 
years she has labored and prayed in the 
effort to get her husband, who is a money 
_lender, to become a Christian, without 
much apparent success. Then the Lord 
took a hand, laying the brother on a bed of 
affliction by a paralytic stroke, and Mr. 
Mizumoto had much time to consider the 
uncertainties of, life, and the great risk he 
was taking in regard to the great future. 

While he was sick the project of building 
the new Azabu church was started. Mrs. 
Mizumoto was eager to see the church built, 
but had no money. Her husband who had 
to have his body massaged twice a day 
offered his wife the job which would yield 
about sixty sen (thirty cents) a day. Thus 
it would take five hundred days to earn the 
money to pay the pledge of three hundred 
yen which she made. 

But the Lord was still working and Mr. 
Mizumoto became Brother Mizumoto be- 
cause he was converted and became 
financially and in other respects an en- 
tirely new man. The next week after his 
conversion he paid the three hundred yen 
which his wife had pledged and gave two 
hundred yen extra for good measure! The 
next thing he did was to return thirty-five 
thousand yen which he was borrowing at a 
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low rate of interest and loaning at a high 
rate. He is quite faithful in his church 
attendance and his face has taken on a new 
shine. 

It is always an inspiration to go to the 
Azabu Church now and see the great num- 
ber of young people, men and women, who 
are faithful in their church attendance and 
fill the church. 

Recently I received a letter from ex- 
president Frost of Berea, Ky., asking if 
Japan would be Christianized in the next 
generation. One is reminded of the reply 
of Bishop Thoborn of India who had made 
a statement that a million converts had 
been made in India in a year. So his 
questioner said, “Then India will soon be 
converted, will it not?” The bishop replied 
that even if there should be no more births, 
at the rate of a million a year, it would 
take three hundred years to convert India. 

We think Japan is rather more difficult 
than India. Anyhow Dr. Kozaki who is 
considered one of the foremost Christian 
leaders in Japan, has said that it will take 
three hundred years to bring Japan to the 
feet of Christ. Some of us do not expect to 
live that long, but our duty is to do all the 
good we can, to all the people we can, 
wherever we can, and as long as we can, 
leaving all the results to God. 


Simon Peter 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 15, 1923 
Matt. 16: 13-18, 21-23; John 21: 15-17 
BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Member International Sunday-school Lesson Committee Representing the 
Christian Church 


Golden Text—Lord, thou knowest all 
things; thou knowest that I love thee.— 


John 21: 17. 
Poecccce 


HOME DAILY READINGS 


July 9—Peter’s Confession. 
Matt, 16: 13-18. 


Tuesday, July 10—Peter Brought to 
Jesus. John 1: 35-42, 


Wednesday, July 11—Peter a Fisher of 
en, Matt. 4: 18-22, 


Thursday, July 12—A Lesson in Fish- 
ing. Luke 5: 1-11. 


Friday, July 13—Peter’s Fall. 
Luke 22: 54-62. 


Saturday, July 14—Peter’s Restoration, 
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Monday, 


John 21: 15-22, 
Sunday, July 15—Jesus the Corner 
Stene. 1 Peter 2: 1-10. 


bow eee wo ee oe ee we ee ee ee ek 


ETER who “petered out” at the trial! 

Peter who stood like a rock at Pente- 
cost! What made the difference? 

The difference is that pretentious Peter 
was converted to repentant and Christ-cen- 
tered Peter between Calvary and Pentecost. 


Let us not blame too much 


We single out Peter as the one who denied 
his Master, but remember that the rest of 
the disciples had “forsook him and fled” and 
were not near enough to deny him. We say 
Peter “followed afar off,” but his compan- 
ions did not follow at all; they turned and 
ran the other way. 

We say Peter’s faith failed him on the 
water and he began to sink, but remember 
that Peter was the only disciple who had 
faith enough to start and leave the boat to 
walk on the water. 


We say that Peter failed after he made 
the “Great Confession” that Christ was the 
Son of the living God, but remember that 
Peter at least made that Great Confession 
when all the rest of his disciples were silent 
kefore the question of Christ. 

It was Peter who said to Jesus, “You 
shall never wash my feet,” but as he furth- 
er understood he also said, “Not my feet 
only but my hands and my head.” 

It was Peter who said, “Though all men 
forsake thee, yet will I not forsake thee.” 
And he tried to make good in his own way 
with his sword as he cut off the ear of the 
scrvant of the high priest, but he did not 
understand. 


Of the old dispensation 


Yes, Peter meant well, but Peter did not 
understand. 

He believed in Jesus as the Messiah, but 
he had his own Jewish ideas of what a Mes- 
siah was and what he should do. 

He shared with his people the conception 
of a conquering King coming to lead Judah 
to rule the world and he could not under- 
stand. a Messiah of! sacrifice and of service 
to the world. 

The son of the living God! 


Some said he was Elijah or Jeremiah or 
some great prophet or John the Baptist, but 
all that was not enough. He was the Christ 
of God. The world is full of people today 
who are willing to say that Jesus was a 
great man and one of the greatest if not the 
greatest that ever lived. H. G. Wells says 
that, but that is not enough. Jesus is the 
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Christ of God or he is false to God and to 
men. He is what he says he is or he is a 
false leader. 


On this rock I will build my church 


Peter’s confession was gréat because it 
was fundamental. The existence and life of 
Christ’s Church depend on it. 


How the Catholic Church has missed the 
mark by saying that Jesus meant that the 
Church should be built on Peter. But Je- 
sus said, Thou art a rock (Peter) and on 
this rock of truth which you have uttered 
will I build the Church of the living God 
and all hell cannot overthrow it. The 
Church was built on the rock Christ Jesus 
and not on the rock Simon Peter. God help 
us if we have to hark back to Peter for our 
foundation. Thank God we hark back to 
“other foundation can no man lay than that 
which is laid, which is Jesus Christ. There 
ws none other name under heaven given 
cmong men, whereby we must be saved.” 
Peter’s name is not big enough and neither 
1s Paul’s nor Apollos,’ Paul may plant and 
Apollos may water, but God giveth the in- 
crease. 


Thank God our high priest is in heaven 
and not in Rome. 


Peter began to rebuke him. V. 22 


It is hard to stand success. Peter had 
said a big thing and Jesus had commended 
him for it and it seemed to turn his head. 
He now felt capable to guide and even re- 
buke the Master. 

It is hard to be a poor preacher, but it is 
hard to be a good one and have folks tell 
you so too much. It is apt to go to your 
head and I knew of one of the most helpful 
and eloquent preachers of America who is 
today down and out of the ministry just 
because of the “big head.” Peter failed 
here because he was not prepared to suc- 
ceed. He needed to counsel with his Master 
instead of telling him what to do. Many 
of our prayers (if we would but analyze 
them) have a lot to tell God about what it 
is* best to do next instead of communing 
with him about what we need to do. Some 
one says, “We talk too much and need more 
cf the words of Eli and Samuel, ‘Speak 
Lord for thy servant heareth.’ We have 
great promises for the listening ear, but 
not so much for the unprepared advice we 
sometimes pretentiously proffer. 


Lord, thou knowest all things; Thou knowest 
that I love thee 


Peter has found himself at last. Or 
rather he has found his real Master at last. 
He has become “converted” to a different 
Lord and is now ready to “strengthen his 
brethren.” 

Happy is the man who can stand honestly 
before his Lord and look him in the eye and 
say: “Lord, thou knowest all things; thou 
knowest that I love thee.” The world knows 


only a part and a bad part of us, and we 

may hate that part as much or more than 

they, but they do not know it all. 

thou knowest all and we are content. 
Erie, Pa. ; 


Only 
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The Inner and the Outer 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR JULY 15, 1923 
2 Cor. 4:16-18; 1 Sam. 16: 6-13 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 
Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 


Christian 


Program Pointers 


Let no one know who is to lead, and let every one 
come prepared to lead. Ask every one to bring a 
prepared, written program and submit it to the 
president or chairman of the prayer meeting com- 
mittee. As the meeting is about to begin let the 
president or the chairman of the prayer meeting 
committee appoint a leader. 

The leader might give an object talk using a 
coconut or other nut as an illustration. Call at- 
tention to the value of the outer covering, the shell, 
but emphasize the fact that it is but for a protec- 
tion and an aid in the development of the inner 
which is the part of real importance. A conch shell 
would be equally good to use as an object. 


Thoughts on the Theme 

SECOND CORINTHIANS 4:16. These 

bodies, strong and beautiful though they 
may be, have in them the seeds of death and 
decay, and important as they may be, they 
are but temporal. The soul which dwells 
within these bodies is different; it is eter- 
nal. Which is the more important, that 
which lasts but for a day or that which lasts 
for eternity? 

V. 17. We are deeply concerned if any- 
thing afflicts the body and we have a right 
to*be; and yet the afflictions of ‘the body 
may but drive us closer to Christ and thus 
be changed into blessings; but how many 
there are who are not in the least con- 
cerned about the maladies of the soul, over 
which we should be infinitely more exer- 
cised, for they drive us farther and farther 
away from God. 

V. 18. How concerned we are about the 
things we see—clothing, food, houses, 
wealth, luxuriant homes. These all pass 
away, and if they did not we would pass 
away from them. They are the externals, 
the outer. How little so many folks are 
concerned about the bread of life and the 
robe of righteousness, the many man- 
sions in glory, the riches in glory, the in- 
heritance reserved in heaven for the faith- 
ful, the glories of that life beyond, the in- 
visible things of the spirit. 

1 Sam. 16: 6-18. The world looks for the 
signs of culture and education, and wealth, 
and beauty of face or form, or clothing, 
and judges men and women thereby. God 
takes little or no note of these things, he 
searches out the hidden things of the heart 
and inner life and if he cannot find the 
marks of Christian nobility there, marks of 


culture, education, wealth, beauty, bear 
ne weight with him. It is the in- 
ner and not the outer about which 


he is concerned. I do not mean by 
this that the outer things are unimpor- 
tant, but they are of minor importance and 
should never crowd out or take the place 
of the inner graces and beauties of the soul. 
God wants us to look nice; but he demands 
that we be nice. Many ‘a deformed body 
has a beautiful soul and many a beautiful 
body has a depraved mind and an ugly, 
wicked, corrupt spirit within. The outer, 


Church 


the body, is a covering for the protection of 
the soul, a servant to minister to the soul 
needs; therefore it is important. The soul 
could get along without this earthly body, 
but the body cannot live one moment with- 
out the soul and spirit. When they desert 
the body, it dies. 


DEBATE 
Resolved, That gymnastics are as impor- 
tant as prayer and Bible study. 


By Way of Illustration 

Our soul is in our body, as the bird is in 
the shell, which soon breaks, and the bird 
flies out; the shell of the body breaking, 
the soul flies into eternity.—T. Watson. 

It is said of the ancient Germans that in 
their commerce with the Romans, receiving 
silver for their amber that has no virtue 
but to draw straws to it, they were amazed 
at the price. And certainly the great temp- 
ter cannot but wonder at the foolish ex- 
change that men make in giving their im- 
mortal souls to him for the perishing van- 
ities —W. Bates. 

Many people can mourn over a body from 
which the soul has departed, but they can- 
not mourn over a soul whom God has de- 
serted.—Secker. 


A little boy, well up in theology, watched 
the servant as she prepared the potatoes 
for dinner. She took up a large fine one, 
cut it in two and found it hollow and black 
on the inside with dry rot. Willie ex- 
claimed, “Why, Maggie, that potato isn’t 
a Christian.” “What do you mean?” asked 
Maggie. “Don’t you see it has a bad heart?” 
was Willie’s reply. 

In the heart of a carnal man all things 
lie in a confused order, heaven below, and 
earth at top; earth seems to him.to be vast 
and infinite, but heaven a little inconsider- 
able spot. But in the heart of a child of 
God everything keeps its natural posture. 
There earth sinks, as being the dregs of 
his thoughts and cares, but heaven shines 
above, very bright and glorious; earth seems 
to him to be but a little spot, as indeed it 
is, which is seldom seen nor noted by him, 
but heaven is a boundless sea of mercy, 
which he is still looking into and admiring. 
—Hopkins. 

“People are more concerned about health 
than holiness. We need both health and 
holiness, but holiness is more important.” 

“The inner is more important to God than 
the outer—that we seek a pure heart rather 
than a strong body.” 

“Some people do more to make their 
homes beautiful than they do to make their 
souls beautiful. What a tragic mistake!” 


For Discussion 
Which is the more important, the outside or the in- 
side? Why? 
Which does God esteem more, the inner or the 
outer? Why? 


How intimate is the relation between the inner 
and the outer? 


Name some things that cause the inner man to 
grow and keep in health? 


Why does the outside seem more important than 
the inner? 
1023 Garfield Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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A Cure for Slang 


HE boy, of ten, was quick to learn, and 

particularly in “language,” as his report 
card showed. His vocabulary was not 50 
choice as varied, and the slang of the strect 
was irresistible. 


“By heck, I’m cold!” he would exclaim as 
he came in, and, at a request from his 
mother, would inquire, “Who do you think 
1 am?” 

She explained to him that these phrases 
where not used by well-educated people, but 
he was unconvinced. 


“All the fellows talk that way, but I can 
cut it out if you say so.” 


But he continued to use the expression; 
and, while his mother did not wish to “nag,” 
she felt that she ought to show in some way 
that she disapproved and that the language 
was undesirable, even though it was not 
profane. She wanted him to learn while he 
easily could that slang expressions, although 
contributing very much to vividness of his 
speech, did not at all increase his ability to 
make his thoughts clear to others, and in 
the long run would only be a hindrance to 
him. But how to go about it? 


One evening as she was reading aloud 
“Swiss Family Robinson,” and noting its 
formal, precise sentences, a sudden thought 
came to her. She acted on it instantly, and 
continued to read. 


“It seems absolutely necessary, my dear 
wife,” I began, “to return at once to the 
wreck while it is yet calm, that we may save 
the poor animals left there and bring on 
shore many articles of infinite value to us, 
which, if we do not now recover, by heck, 
we may finally lose entirely. On the other 
hand, I feel that there is an immense deal 
to be done on shore, and that I ought not 
to leave you in such an insecure shelter as 
this tent.” 


The boy raised his eyes in startled sur- 
prise, but the mother continued to read: 


“Cut it out. Return to the wreck by all 
means,” replied my wife, cheerfully. “Who 
do you think I am? Patience, order, and 
perseverance will help us through all our 
work, by heck; and I agree with you that a 
visit to the wreck is without doubt our first 
duty. Come, let us wake the children and 
set to work without delay.” 


The boy’s face was red with embarrass- 
ment, which changed to anger as his sister 
giggled. 

“That isn’t there,” he declared rather im- 
patiently, but the mother continued her 
reading, with no comment at all, but she in- 
serted no more slang. She had shown him 
for once just how the words he used so often 
sounded to her. 


He sulked a little during the evening, but 
was himself at breakfast. And when his 
mother asked whether he wished another 
dish of oatmeal, he cried: “Yes; it’s good, 
by. ; yes, mother.” He did not overcome 
the habit at once, but he had become con- 
scious of how the words sounded, and in 
time he succeeded.—Exchange. 
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Her First Missionary Meeting 


BY HILDA RICHMOND 


ow, Grandmother," said Theodora 
N Adams for the hundredth time, “you 

can go on your journey with a per- 
fectly clear conscience, for I can manage 
the missionary meeting. It isn’t as though 
you were bent on pleasure, and all the mem- 
bers will understand, so why worry?” 

“All that is true,” said Mrs. Hester 
Adams, “but I particularly wished to be at 
this meeting. In the first place, you are 
fresh from the home field, and can bring a 
helpful message to us all, and in the second 
I have made rather elaborate preparations 
for this mecting, being the Christmas one. 
The annual box is to be packed, and I fully 
expected to go down town today and buy 
sume souvenir for each member to be placed 
on the tree.” The old lady glanced affec- 
tionately at the sparkling tree on the parlor 
table and almost gave way to tears. “They 
say old folks get childish, Theodora, and 
I guess it’s true, for it is hard for me to 
give up my plans even with Sister Jane 
needing me.” 

“Then let’s put off the meeting,” said the 
sympathetic granddaughter. 

“It can’t be done,” groaned the old lady. 
“You see, we hurried it up to be able to get 
the things into our missionary’s hands be- 
fore Christmas—we call the man our mis- 
sionary though we’ve never seen him.” 

Theodora’s lip curled slightly, but the old 
lady did not see it. “If the box they are 
going to pack is like the ones I’ve seen un- 
packed,” she said to herself, “it doesn’t make 
much difference if it is delayed until the 
Fourth of July.” Aloud she said: “Well, 
then, Grandmother, I see nothing but to let 
your unworthy granddaughter go ahead 
with the preparations.” 

“I suppose I’ll have to do that,” admit- 
ted the old lady doubtfully. Then she 
brightened: “After all, maybe it’s a good 
thing to let you have the experience, for 
your mother wrote last summer that a 
young man with ambitions to be a mission- 
ary was paying attention to yeu, and it 
might be well to begin to train yourseli. As 
I remember it, you never were particular- 
ly interested in missionary work, Theodora.” 

“I never went to a missionary meeting in 
my life, unless you can call looking in on 
that school out West and helping Mrs. Ran- 
call with her classes missionary meetings,” 
said the girl promptly. “And as for that 
young man with missionary ambitions, 
Grandmother, I’ve given him up for his own 
sake. In fact, I have a letter all ready to 
mail to him telling him that I never could he 
a missionary’s wife. Since I’ve been with 
Mrs. Randall these six months, and I some- 
times suspect that papa sent me there for 
that purpose, I’ve discovered that the trials 
and hardships of that life are too great for 
me to undertake. Of course the doctor 
said that I must spend a season in the 
Southwest for the benefit of my health, but 
between you and me I think papa asked him 





to bring in that verdict. Papa feels that 
after all the money he has spent on my edu- 
cation it would be folly to bury myself 
among the mountain whites, or the half 
breeds 6f the West.” 

“If you can give him up that easy,” said 
the old lady thoughtfully, there never was 
much to the attachment—I mean on your 
side. But to ga back to my troubles, The- 
cdora. Do you think if I write out exactly 
what I want you to do you can get through 
with the meeting? You see the cake is 
all made and the ice cream ordered, so it 
might as well be eaten. Can you go down 
town and pick out some trifling souvenir 
and have a gift for each member if I give 
you the names? And if you don’t watch 
Mandy she’ll surely bring in the coffee be- 
fore she passes the cake and ice cream. O 
dear! I know something will go wrong if 
I’m not here. A girl who’s never been at 
a missionary meeting to have charge of the 
most important one of the whole year. I 
wonder why Jane had to fall down the cel- 
lar steps at this particular time?” 

But at last Theodora was left to complete 
the preparations for the all important meet- 


4:¥ 4A 
Be the Best of Whatever You Are 


lf you can’t be a pine on the top of the 
hill, 
Be a scrub in the valley, but be 
The best little scrub at the side of the 
rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 
If you can’t be a bush, be a bit of the 
grass, 
Some highway the happier make; 
If you can’t be a muskie, then just be a 
bass, 
But the liveliest bass in the lake. 
We can’t all be captains; we’ve got to 
be crew; 
There’s something for all of us here. 
There’s big work to do and there’s les- 
ser to do, 
And the task we must do is the near. 


If you can’t be a highway, then just be 
a trail; 
If you can’t be the sun, be a star. 
It isn’t by size that you win or you 
fail— 
Be the best of whatever you are. 
—Cheer. 


ADNAN 


ing in the old-fashioned house, and to think 
out the import of her “helpful message” to 
the society. She had arrived from the long 
journey only the day before, but her grand- 
mother had so pressed her for a talk at the 
meeting that she yielded, vaguely wonder- 
ing what she should say, and particularly 
what good it would do to get up and de- 
scribe the struggles of Mrs. Randall with 
her eager, smelly pupils in the little home 
mission school. Suddenly an_ inspiration 
came to her. She would tell some things 
that would make the members sit up and 
pay attention. Perhaps that would do some 
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good, though she felt sure her grandmother 
would never have set foot out of the house 
if she had guessed her granddaughter’s in- 
tentions. Poor, dear, old-fashioned Grand- 
mother! Why, Grandmother regarded the 
missionary meeting as the most solemn oc- 
casion of life aside from the church serv- 
ices and the weekly prayer meeting! Grand- 
raother had never doubted for a moment 
that it was really worth while to gather up 
the things that they could in their little lim- 
ited lives and think they were working for 
the home missionary. In her mind’s eye 
Theodora could see exactly what would be 
brought to be packed next day. But she had 
promised to do her best and time was pre- 
cious. She hardly knew how she could spare 
the time to race about hunting needlebooks 
or stamp cases to put on the Christmas tree, 
with all the things to be done as her Grand- 
mother had indicated. On her way for her 
cloak another inspiration came to her, and 
she determined to incorporate it in her 
plans. 

“T’ll be home before Grandmother hears 
of the extent of my crime,” she said with 
a little laugh. “I fancy the dry bones will 
rattle tomorrow.” 

As she worked she thought out the things 
she intended to say at the meeting. She 
meant to tell how Mrs. Randall had to cut 
and contrive to make the scanty salary and 
supplies: take care of the family, how Mr. 
Randall was obliged to be away from home 
unnecessary days because he had no automo- 
bile in which to reach the numerous preach- 
ing points, how poorly and shabby the little 
home was, how pathetic the makeshifts em- 
ployed in the school, how tiresome were the 
pupils, and how hard was life for them all. 
She meant to wax eloquent about the sand 
storms, the isolation, the loneliness, the 
hardships, the apparent indifference of the 
folks “Back East” to the welfare of their 
representatives in the home field and all the 
other discomforts and drawbacks she had 
found during her sojourn in the Southwest. 
She meant to tell that her board money that 
her father had insisted on paying to his old 
friend was the only means of providing a 
few luxuries—common necessities she would 
have called them—in the poor little home. 
O, there were plenty of things to show the 
dark side of missionary life, but the only 
trouble was to talk fast enough to tell them 
all 

“My, but them’s nice presents!” Theo- 
dora started guiltily as Mandy loomed in 
the doorway and caught her wrapping sun- 
dry articles for the members of the society. 
“T’ll bet they cost a pile of money!” 

Fortunately at that moment one of Man- 
dy’s friends whoo-who’d from the rear, and 
Theodora hastily cast a newspaper over her 
offerings. “I want to see the looks on their 
faces when they unwrap them,” she said to 
herself wickedly. “At least it will start 
them to talking.” 

(To be concluded) 
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Today is the tomorrow that you worried 
about yesterday.—Selectea. 
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The Children 


Jingled Junk 


You often see a door ajar, but not a jar 
a door; 

You often hear a thought expressed, but 
never sent by freight; 

You often file a bill away, but not decrease 
its weight; 

You often see a bonnet box, but never see 
it fight; 

You often see a coal bin “full,” but never 
see it “tight;” 

You often see a rubber stamp, but never 
see its feet; 

You often see a crooked stick, but never 
see it cheat; 

You often see a treeless trunk, but not a 
trunkless tree. 

Although these facts may bother you, they 
do not worry me.—Selected. 


Mother Centipede Goes to the Shoe Store 


HERE are you going, Mother Centi- 
pede?” asked twelve Centipede chil- 
dren. 

“I am going to the shoe store,” their 
mother replied. 

When she came to the shoe store, she 
said: “What shall I do, Mr. Storekeeper ? 
I have twelve little darlings, and each little 
darling has a hundred legs. How can I buy 
shoes and stockings for all of them when 
I have only a dollar?” 

“Well, you might buy enough for just 
one child, Mrs. Centipede,” answered the 
storekeeper. 

“What! and hurt the feelings of all my 
other darlings?” exclaimed Mother Centi- 
pede. “No, indeed, that would never do!” 

“Well, then, you might buy each child 
two shoes and two .stockings, Mrs. Centi- 
pede,” replied the storekeeper, smiling af- 
fably. 

“What! and have my little darlings limp- 
ing along with shoes and stockings on only 
two feet? No, indeed, Mr. Storekeeper, 
that would never do!” 

“Well, then, you might buy all of them 
stockings for all of their feet and let them 
do without shoes, Mrs. Centipede,” said the 
storekeeper. 

“What! and have a whole basket of stock- 
ings to darn the very first day?” cried 
Mother Centipede. “Stockings without 
shoes would soon be all holes. No, indeed, 
Mr. Storekeeper, that would never do! But 
thank you. I see I shall have to go home 
and put on my thinking cap.” 

On her way home she met Dr. Owl. 
“Please give me your kind advice, Dr. Owl,” 
said Mother Centipede. “I have twelve lit- 
tle darlings, and each little darling has a 
hundred legs. How can I buy shoes and 
stockings for all of them for a dollar? If 
I buy just enough for one little darling, 
that will hurt the feelings of all my other 
little darlings; and if I buy each one shoes 
and stockings for two feet, that will make 
my darlings limp; and if I buy them all 
stockings for all their feet and let them 
do without shoes, the stockings will soon be 
nothing but holes, and I shall do nothing but 
darn stockings for my little darlings.” 


“Do your children go to Sunday-school, 
Mrs. Centipede?” asked Dr. Owl. 

“No, Dr. Owl,” said Mother Centipede. 
“There is no Sunday-school near enough.” 

“Well, then, do your children go to day 
school, Mrs. Centipede?” asked Dr. Owl. 

“No, Dr. Owl,” Mother Centipede replied. 
“It is summer time; there is no school now.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Centipede,” said Dr. 
Owl, “just let your children do without 
shoes and stockings. They do not need 
them in warm weather, and it is much more 
sensible to spend the other on a picnic for 
the little darlings.” 

“Why, Dr. Owl!” cried Mother Centipede. 
“That is a fine plan. You are very wise. 
They do not need shoes and stockings, and I 
shall spend the dollar on a picnic for my 
little darlings. Thank you, wise Dr. Owl.” 
And she went home. 

The very next day Mother Centipede took 
all of her little darlings on a picnic, and 
every little darling liked it much better than 
it would have liked shoes and stockings.— 
Elsie Parrish, in Youth’s Companion. 


Emergency Orders 


ENGINEER GOODRICH’S fireman was 

Cliff Dawson, a great big, rough-and- 
ready fellow, who had seen hard service 
overseas. The two got along like good com- 
rades, but Mrs. Goodrich had a profound 
distrust for the big fireman, mainly because 
he had taken a liking to her little three-and- 
a-half-year-old Dan and insisted on teach- 
ing him military discipline. 

“Dan shall not be a soldier,’ declared 
Mrs. Goodrich, and I think it’s wrong to 
put all that stuff in his head.” 

“O, I guess a little discipline won’t hurt 
him,” returned her husband. “Cliff thinks 
the world of the boy, and it doesn’t take 
a spyglass to see that Dan thinks a heap of 
him too.” , 

“T don’t care,” pouted Mrs. Goodrich. “I 
wish he wouldn’t teach him such things. 
Why, he’s given him a little air gun and 
makes him go through the manual.” 

“And he does it fine, too,” chuckled Good- 
rich. 

Dawson when in the division town, stayee 
in a boarding house and often passed his 
Sunday afternoons and odd days at Good- 
rich’s house. There he met little Dan, and 
a case of strong attraction developed be- 
tween him and the big fireman, who fresh 
from his overseas service, naturally talked 
a bit about it, and the notion struck him 
to drill little Dan in some of the move- 
ments. 

Dan was a good scholar, and he liked to 
strut about the lawn with his little gun and 
carry out the “captain’s” order to “fire.” 
The boy understood that when the “cap- 
tain” gave an order it had to be obeyed, 
though it killed. When the “captain” said, 
“Into the lake, company!” into the lake it 
must go. But the “eaptain” had never 


given such a drastic order as that. Still, 
Mrs. Goodrich, intensely suspicious, didn’t 
know what that big soldier might do. Some 
of these overseas men shocked by shell fire 
were liable to do anything, and her uneasi- 
ness about her son’s “military instruction” 
was real. 

“If the boy must have military training,” 
she said, “why not wait until he grows up? 
Why, he believes now if he were to fail one 
of Cliff’s orders he’d be shot or sent to the 
guardhouse. He said as much to me. It’s 
wrong, terribly wrong, and it ought to be 
stopped.” 

One of Mrs. Goodrich’s neighbors who 
agreed with her said: “He’s your boy, and 
you’ve got a right to say what’s good for 
him. I read a piece in the paper the other 
day about an overseas man who jumped 
out of a ten-story window. You can never 
tell what they’ll do.” 


The railroad men’s picnic was held in the 
early summer at Riverview Park, a beautt- 
ful place overlooking the great river. The 
main part of the park was on the crest of 
the hill, the eastern side of which was a 
straight drop of two hundred feet to the 
railroad tracks below. The tracks ran be- 
tween the foot of the bluff and the river. 

Lunch had been served, and the picnickers 
were seated all around the grounds. The 
children were in rustic swings, some having 
a Maypole dance, others twisting garlands 
of wild flowers, and others playing “I spy.” 

Shouts, yells, and laughter rang out. On 
one part of the grounds the glee club was 
singing, on another a conductor was making 
a humorous speech. Mrs. Goodrich, much 
interested in the merry-making, suddenly 
glanced over toward the river and saw little 
Dan, hat in hand chasing a butterfly. The 
chase was leading him directly toward the 
bluff, where there was a sheer drop of two 
hundred feet. The boy didn’t know that. 
She called to little Dan, but with sickening 
horror she realized that her voice was not 
reaching him over the general noise. She 
started toward him, knowing the distance 
she had to go was fearfully far as com- 
pared with the two or three steps farther 
he would have to make to— 

* “Dannie! O, Dannie!” she cried as she 
stumbled and fell to her knees. 

The butterfly sailed over the bluffs! 

Nearer, nearer, near— 

“Halt!” A sharp, peremptory voice 
barked out, a voice that could be heard over 
the roar of a railroad train. “Company, 
attention!” 

The little form stopped, straightened up, 
and the hand was raised at salute. 

“About face! Forward march!” 

The movement was executed with mili- 
tary precision. 

When Mrs. Goodrich was recovering from 
her swoon, she gasped to those beside her; 
“Where is he?” 

“Dannie? He’s here.” 

“No—Cliff. I—I want to—to kiss him.” 
—Edgar White. 
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Communications 


“Should a Pastor Sprinkle?” 


“Should a pastor sprinkle whether he be- 
lieves in it or not,” was recently asked in 
The Herald. The question of baptism is 
not one of conscience but of faith and 
water. Baptism is administered on the 
faith of the candidate, not the minister. 
The minister as thé administrator can not 
put his faith in the candidate. It is the 
candidate who professes faith in baptism, 
and asks for what he has a right to ask for 
the Christian Church—the mode he pre- 
ers. 

It is my conviction, based upon some 
years of observation as a minister, that 
when converts are taught the Principles of 
the Christian Church—“‘Jesus Christ the 
Only Head of the Church” and “Individual 
Interpretation the Right and Duty of All” 
—there is never any indecision upon the 
part of the candidate, on the mode of bap- 
tism. Christ is our criterion. Baptism was 
the first act of Christ’s public ministry. 
The word “baptidzo” means “to dip” ac- 
cording to many of the best Greek schol- 
ars, and those who do not agree to that ex- 
clusive meaning, still grant that it means 
“to wet thoroughly.” 

“Individual interpretation” upon the part 
of the candidate almost universally means 
that the candidate interprets “baptism” to 
mean “to dip”—to immerse. When preach- 
ers teach that the mode makes no difference, 
or when parents or friends help the candi- 
date to “interpret,” or when the belief or 
the traditions of the family connections en- 
ter into the consideration, the choice is 
many times different. 

The Christian Church can not be careless 
or indifferent with the sacraments or or- 
dinances, but candidates should have the 
right of choice without persuasion, and 
while personally I believe exclusuively in 
immersion, I still think the position of the 
Christian denomination is right—that the 
candidate should be allowed to choose his 
mode of baptism. 

H. R. CLeM. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Commends the Herald’s “Liberalism” 


I have just finished reading in The Her- 
ald of Gospel Liberty of June 28, and must 
commend the “Christian Liberalism” of The 
Herald. You are just as liberal with a 
Fundamentalist as you are with a Liberal- 
ist, recognizing both as Christian; and that 
sweet unprejudiced spirit gives our church 
periodical a religious ardor to be highly ap- 
prized and kept aglow. 

It is impossible for you to ignore what the 
Church is continually agitating. Something 
has to be written or else some one would be 
asking, “Why not?” It is imperative that 
something be said; and to bring out clearly 
and forcibly as you have, the folly of chaf- 
ing, the urgency of unity, and the right of 
conviction, is but maintaining the profession 
of the Christian Church. 

Ross MCNEAL. 

Route 5, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Passing of’ a Church 

Recently the writer received a letter from 
relatives who were formerly members of 
the Pompey Christian Church, near Card- 
ington, Ohio. The letter contained a post- 
office order for $32.50, the amount of cash 
on hand in the treasuries of the church, 
Sunday-school, and Ladies’ Aid society 
when it was definitely decided that the 
church would no longer be maintained. It 
was decided at that time that the funds 
would be sent to Defiance College. This 


was a wise decision, and Defiance College 
appreciates it. 

The writer cannot help feeling great re- 
gret that this step has finally become neces- 
sary. The Pompey Church was the home 
church of his father and mother, and the 
one in “which he first held membership. 
Many splendid and useful members of the 
Christian Church received their Christian 
training within its walls. 

Conditions in the rural community sur- 
rounding the church changed many years 
ago, and for a number of years a very few 
families, many of them living at a consid- 
erable distance from the church, maintained 
the organization. No doubt it is entirely 
in the larger interest of the Kingdom to 
make the change which has been made, but 
those of us who knew and loved the Pom- 
pey Church of years ago deeply regret that 
it was necessary for it to pass out of ex- 


istence. 
A. G. CARIS. 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Evangelism in the Conferences 


It was my privilege to attend the recent 
sessions of the New York Eastern Confer- 
ence, the Ontario Christian Conference, and 
the New England Convention in response 
to the urgent invitation of the program 
committees. At the New York Eastern 
Conference I delivered two addresses on 
“Evangelism” and one on “The Call of the 
Ministry.” I found a delightful fellowship 
among the pastors and delegates of this 
conference, and a keen interest was mani- 
fest in the work of the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service. We have 
some splendid churches in this conference, 
and the entire conference seems committed 
to the task of greater Kingdom service. 
The conference was entertained by the 
South Westerlo Church, and the pastor and 
committee in charge did themselves proud. 
Every comfort of the delegates was pro- 
vided for. It was a revelation to me to 
learn that we have such beautiful and com- 
modious church buildings with such attrac- 
tively kept churchyards. The churches of 
the New York Eastern Conference have a 
cca pride in this respect I was 
told. 

The following week I attended the New 
England Convention in session at Man- 
chester, N. H., and on Tuesday night aq- 
dressed an appreciative audience on the sub- 
ject, “The Responsibility of the Christian 
Denomination in Evangelism.” Many 
were the words of appreciation of the chal- 
lenge presented. Everywhere I go I find 
our people intensely interested in the pro- 
gram of our new department, and com- 
mitted to its program of pastoral and lay 
evangelism. It was a real privilege to meet 
with the men and women of our New Eng- 
land churches. The Manchester Church, of 
which Rev. Percy Caswell is the energetic 
and beloved pastor, entertained the Con- 
vention in a royal manner. The Manches- 
ter Church has an unusual opportunity for 
service by reason of the large number of 
young people connected with it. 

From Manchester, I went to Montreal via 
the Boston and Maine R. R., through the 
White Mountains of New Hampshire and 
the Green Mountains of Vermont. Rev. and 
Mrs. A. A. Richards, former Iowa friends, 
met me at the station at Franklin, N. H. 
They are nicely settled in their new home, 
and the outlook of our Franklin Church, of 
which he is pastor, seems very promising. 

It has been my privilege to see the scen- 
eries of many countries, including the val- 
leys and snow-eapped mountains of Swit- 
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zerland, but among the most beautiful 
sceneries it has been my privilege to enjoy 
that through New Hampshire and Vermont 
can scarcely be surpassed. My short visit 
in Montreal leaves many pleasant recollec- 
tions, and the trip along the St. Lawrence 
River, and Lake Ontario to Oshawa where 
the Ontario Conference was held, was very 
pleasant indeed. The delightful trip and 
the cordial reception of the Canadian breth- 
ren gave me added inspiration and strength 
for my part on the program. 

It was a fine conference session. I de- 
livered one address on “Evangelism,” one 
on “Life Service,” delivered the charge to 
the conference missionary, Bro. Bruce Mor- 
ton, who is soon to take up his work in Por- 
to Rico, delivered the charge to the confer- 
ence in the ordination service of Horace G. 
Halse, of Toronto, and preached at both 
morning and evening services on Sunday. 

The warm appreciation of my services 
and the many courtesies extended made the 
work a real pleasure. The Oshawa Church 
has taken a new lease on life under the en- 
thusiastic leadership of Rev. E. T. Cotten, 
who has won his way into the heart of his 
own church and of the entire city. Brother 
Cotten has a most able assistant in the per- 
son of his wife, a musician of rare talent. 
These two young servants of the Kingdom 
have a great vision of the possibility of the 
Christian Church of Oshawa, and in re- 
sponse to the loyal co-operation of the peo- 
ple their vision is being realized in a re- 
markable way. The Oshawa Church, under 
the careful supervision of the pastor, en- 
tertained the conference in a magnificent 
way. 

Rev. E. C. Hall, of New Market, Ontario, 
president of the conference, accompanied 
me to Toronto, and showed me some of the 
sights of that wonderful city. The visit to 
McMaster’s University and to the Univer- 
sity of Toronto was of especial interest. At 
two o’clock Monday afternoon I took the 
boat for Niagara Falls across Lake On- 
tario. Having several hours to wait for 
my train, I was privileged to make a visit 
to the Falls, which I always do when 
in that vicinity. The trip up the Great 
Gorge and the beauty of the Falls never 
fails to thrill one with the thought of the 
majesty of power. Though I was away 
from home a little over a week, and trav- 
eled more than fifteen hundred miles, giv- 
ing seven addresses during the time, yet 
because of the cordial appreciation of the 
people and the knowledge that I was ren- 
dering definite service to my Master made 
the entire trip a source of pleasure. 

I was delighted to learn of the splendid 
work Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Sec- 
retary and Field Worker of our department, 
accomplished among the churches in New 
England. The appreciation the pastors and 
churches are showing for the work of the 
department is most encouraging. 

R. C. HELFENSTEIN, 
Secretary Evangelism 
and Life Service. 


Out for a Drive 


I read your “Out for a Drive,” and at once 
there began to pass before me some of the 
drives I have taken since coming to Wood- 
stock. There is furnished me here a ma- 
chine of the common Ford variety, and we, 
the family and I, have been going out ex- 
ploring the community. Only a few days 
ago we turned off on a byroad and followed 
a babbling brook. On and on we went till 
the road became less used and the brook 
became a tiny stream trickling along among 
the rocks, and the trees by the roadside 
overshadowed us with a leafy canopy. Then 
we started to climb and passed through a 
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divide—down and down we coasted and 


there spread before us a small lake, called ° 


Silver Lake. It is about one-quarter to 
one-half mile wide and two or three miles 
long. It nestles amidst the green hills, and 
the smooth surface reflected the sky and 
evening shadows which stretched away. 

We returned another and more fre- 
quented route, but the scenery was like a 
panoramic view passing before us. Farni- 
houses of the old New England type, men 
raking hay with a hand rake, Jersey cows 
feeding on the hillside, and the song of a 
bird to be heard by those who would take 
the time to pause under the shade of a 
spreading maple tree. 
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A few weeks ago, I went up in the very 
edge of the Green Mountains west of here, 
to conduct a funeral. The service was at 
a little church where the pulpit was boxed 
in on three sides of the preacher. We left 
the church and started up and ever upward 
to a cemetery on top of the mountain. 
Standing in the cemetery, I viewed one of 
the finest bits of scenery it has been my 
privilege to behold. Before us and at our 
feet lay the Autoquechee Valley, the river 
being more than a thousand feet below. The 
beauty of these views must be seen to be 
fully realized, as pen falls far short of the 
glory of them. HERMAN A. LEWIS. 

Woodstock, Vt. 


Memories of Early Craigville 


BY MISS MARY BRADLEY 


HARMONIOUS community spirit was 

a predominant feature of the early Craig- 
ville. I emphasize spiritual because the peo- 
ple who first gathered there, came with the 
definite plan in mind to form a religious, 
devout, and sacred community devoted to 
the worship of God. They were eminently 
successful for many years in the beauty and 
sacredness of the thought. Nature was sel- 
dom seen in greater serenity and charm 
than that in which the untrodden and un- 
disturbed fields and woods found them. The 
surface of the lake was covered with pure, 
white lilies, in one portion of which Prof. 
Louis Agassiz found the rare, pink lilies. 
The groves were filled with singing, una- 
fraid birds, the silvery river with fish. Sun- 
shine and happiness were everywhere, and 
hovering over it all the love of our heaven- 
ly Father who seemed to shed, at that time, 
a special, spiritual light and benediction 
upon his children, who were reaching up to- 
ward heaven for all the gleams of light that 
could be showered upon them. 

Many ministers came in those days who 
seemed especially filled with this light from 
above, and from whom the gathered multi- 
tude, who filled the tabernacle to overflow- 
ing, received unusual inspiration. Among 
these were Dr. Austin Craig, Dr. Thomas 
MeWhinney, Dr. Nicholas Summerbell, Dr. 
Coan, of Ohio, Dr. J. J. Summerbell, Dr. 
James Maple, Prof. J. B. Weston, Dr. War- 
ren Hathaway, Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, and 
later Dr. Sarah Dixon, now of Hyannis. 
Rev. William Bradley and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barry, both of Boston, were especially 
gifted and inspired in their petitioning to 
the heavenly Father, and in their devout re- 
marks in the services of prayer. 

Because of Dr. Craig’s great Biblical 
learning, wonderful spiritual influence, and 
toleration among religious bodies, Craig- 
ville is fortunate in being so called. It 
should forever hold fast the honored and 
revered name and be as a “city set on a 
hill,” its light shining forth until all genera- 
tions shall see its light; yes, even as Dr. 
Craig’s life and works will forever live 
among men. He walked among men a gen- 
tle, dignified presence imparting ‘Wonder- 
ful Words of Light.” 

And Dr. Craig, too, is honored in having 
had a community so spiritually inclined, as 
well as effective in its operations, in having 
been chosen as a type of the mental and 
spiritual, human perfection to which they 
desired to attain. 

The ministers and multitude left the tab- 
ernacle or the grove where the service had 
been held, with a strong sense of having re- 
ceived a holy, deeply spiritual baptism of 
hope, faith, and joy in things eternal, and 
a fuller sense of the wonderful love and 
care bestowed by the Father above. 

Many other noble workers and speakers 


who threw all their hearts. and ,souls into 
the enterprise should be mentioned in this 
“Year of Jubilee.” Of this number I like 
to recall the faces and deeds of Rev. and 
Mrs. Joseph E. Barry, Rev. and Mrs. B. L. 
Batchelor, Rev. Isaac Coe, Dr. Tillinghast, 
Dr. Goffe, Dr. Martyn Summerbell, the effi- 
cient president, whose unsparing labors and 
vigorous administration gave us this sub- 
stantial tabernacle, Rev. Lizzie Healey, Mrs. 
Borden, of Rockport, R. I., Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. Mason Fisher, 
Rev. Alvah Morrill, Mrs. John B. Weston, 
Mrs. Martha Wilcox, Mrs. Wetherall, Mrs. 
Shockley, Mr. and Mrs. Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Andrews, Hon. David Clark. 
The clergymen coming from many States, 
sometimes traveling hundreds of miles, 
mingled freely with the cottagers and de- 
lighted in the sea-bathing. The Chequa- 
quette Inn and Annex, which was in the 
earliest days called the Washburn House, 
was filled to overflowing during the meet- 
ing week and largely with ministers. Prayer 
meetings were conducted regularly in the 
hotel parlors, and blessings invariably were 
asked before partaking of the meals. Many 
of the sojourners at the Camp brought 
hampers of food which, supplemented by 
viands from Mr. Sam Hallett’s especially 
erected store, lasted throughout the week. 
Soon, however, more lodgings or hotel ac- 
commodations were needed and Mr. Charles 
Gustin, of Attleboro, was commissioned to 
build the Association’s boarding house called 
“The Inn.” This hotel has always been a 
welcome and well-filled member of the com- 
munity. Of course money was needed con- 
stantly to improve the place. It was hard 
to walk through the deep, loose sand to the 
beach, to sit in the tabernacle with an 
earthen floor, to wander about the Camp on 
moonless nights without lights or sidewalks. 
The contributions collected in the Taber- 
nacle were large but not sufficient for all 
needs. Mrs. Elizabeth Barry, the wife of 
Rev. Joseph E. Barry, of Boston, was one 
of the moving spirits in her devotion to the 
cause in both a financial and spiritual way. 
Through her efforts fairs were held and 
many lawn fetes given on and about the 
Tabernacle Hill. These reaped a rich har- 
vest of money for general improvements 
about the grounds. The present sojourn- 
ers in Craigville should be grateful indeed 
to the numerous early Christian workers 
who threw heart and soul into a mighty ef- 
fort to benefit the community, both materi- 
ally and spiritually. : 
Almost every one in those days contrib 
uted their share for the good of the public, 
and for that reason we frequently called 
the Camp grounds “Paradise,” the “Heav- 
enly Place,” or “The Sacred Spot.” 
One of the most beautiful efforts and il- 
lustrations of this spirit was in the trim- 
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REAL RELICION: Revival Sermons 


Gipsy Smith 
The sermons that swayed cities and converted 
scores of thousands in the Gipsy evangelist’s last 
great American campaign. l2mo. Net, $1.35 


THE PLACE OF BOOKS IN 
THE LIFE WE LIVE 


‘ev. Wiiliam L. Stidger, author of 

**There Are Sermons in Books,’’ etc. 

Shows the large place that books should take in 
the life of the preacher, the teacher, the parent 
and the young person, A practical guide to good 





reading. 12mo. Net, $1.50 
AN EVANCELISTIC CYCLO. 
P i Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D., 


caaauinnnemiaeeeiene Editor of the Expositor 

A new century handbook of evangelism, with 500 
revival texts and themes, 450 evangelistic illus- 
trations, 250 evangelistic outlines and sketches 
and methods of evangelism, Also suggestions as 
to the need of evangelism, pastoral evangelism, 


yocational evangelism, Lenten evangelism, and 
Decision Day, to which are added ten great re- 
vival sermons. 8vo. Net, $3.00 


BIBLE TYPES OF MODERN 
WOMEN: Second Series 


Rev. W. Mackintosh Mackay, D.D. 

A second series of the author’s vivid and original 
biographical sermons to young hearers. 

12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE LORD OF THOUCHT 


Lily Dougall and Rev. C. W. Emmet, M.A., B.D. 
A study of the religious beliefs current in Judaism 
in the time of Christ and the originality of His 


teaching in relation to them, It is an apologetic 
on new lines for the uniqueness of Christianity 
and the supremacy of our Lord in the realm of 
thought. 12mo. Net, $2.50 


MESSACES FROM MASTER 
» author of 


ev. J. W. G. War 
MINDS “‘Pa, ables for Little People.” 
A fresh and keen appraisal of the spiritual con- 
tent of English literature. Of value to preach- 
ers and public speakers in book talk and sermon 
preparation, 12mo, Net, $1.50 


THE REALITY OF JESUS 


. H. Chambers Macaulay, M.A 


Written with a faith that is over-mastering and a 
brilliancy that sweeps the reader along in won- 
dering enjoyment. 12mo. Net, $1.75 


MISSIONARY HEROES OF 

R e 3 i. ™ i: > ™.A., hor 
AFRICA af “Sereemede ‘the i 
The author’s wide travels in Africa give new ma- 
terial and a first hand flavor to these life stories 
of nine great missionaries of the Dark Continent. 
With map of Africa 12mo. Net, $1.50 

AT YOUR RELIGIOUS BOOK STORE 


DORAN THE CHRISTIAN 


BOOKS i PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


<9 sth & Ludlow Dayton, Ohio 
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ming of the Tabernacle by the younger 
members of the community. Masses of 
lilies, ferns, wild flowers, and boughs were 
gathered and made into large crosses and 
other designs. The beams and rafters were 
also beautifully trimmed. A wealth of 
beauty and evident devotion to religious 
matters greeted the ministers as they en- 
tered the sacred temple to add their blessed 
words for the good of the people and the 
glory of God. The care, the beauty, and 
thought bestowed on the temple of God by 
the listeners, inspired the givers of holy 
thoughts to greater effort and deeper inftu- 
ence. 

May the deeply religious spirit which once 
hovered over Craigville return again to shed 
its benediction on the people gathered there 
from year to year. 


No single memory can cover the ground 
needful to give a complete picture of the 
past. One can — record his or her per- 
sonal impressions, leaving to others the in- 
teresting opportunity of recording .other 
memories most pleasant to recall and hear. 

(Read at the Jubilee meetings, by Dr. 
Cenibear, this past summer.) 

Belmont, Mass. 
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From the Field 


ILLILNOIS 


Louisville, June 27—The church here has 
lately suffered, by removal, the loss of one 
of its prominent families, moving to East 
St. Louis to work. It makes adjustment 
necessary in order to proceed with the 
church program. On June 10, we baptized 
five members of the Cottage Home Church. 
Rev. Elza Tungate is beginning his tour of 
the churches as secretary of finance for the 
conference. Rev. A. H. Bennett is at Wa- 
bash Church this week in evangelistic serv- 
ices. We will be with Hord Church next 
Sunday. I enjoyed the few days of the 
Pastors’ School we were permitted to at- 
tend.—JOHN BAUGHMAN, Pastor. 


Merom, Ind., June 15—Our work at Por- 
terville, Ill., is continually advancing. Our 
Sunday-school is growing rapidly. The peo- 
ple have a mind to work. Last Sunday, 
June 10, our attendance was 164, our offer- 
ing, $10.55. On Sunday evening a Chil- 
dren’s Day program was given, which was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. This fact 
was shown when an offering was taken 
which amounted to $17.50. This being added 
to our budget of thirty dollars will express 
the willingness of the people of Porterville 
to share their part in the great cause of 
home missions. A movement is now on to 
remodel or rebuild our church. May God 
speed the day when this becomes a reality 
and work is begun. It is with regret, in- 
deed, that the writer leaves this people. And 
my prayer is that God will send a worthy 
shepherd to this flock—C. A. DUNCAN, 
Pastor. 


Tuscola, June 27—Am in the midst of a 
community vacation Bible School in Tusco- 
la. The churches of the city are co-operat- 
ing nicely and good seed is being sown. 
Deacon Lon Kinney, of the U. C. Chapel, 
has passed away. He will be greatly missed. 
The Pastors’ School at Merom was worth 
while. Every pastor should have been 
there if for nothing more than for creating 
a personal interest in each other and the 
cause we love so well. But with it new in- 
spiration came to us all. The college hopes 
to open next year with a full curriculum 
and offers encouragement to prospective stu- 
dents. For information write U. C. Col- 
lege, Merom, Indiana. The year has ar- 
rived when many churches desire to change 
their pastorates and pastors likewise. Oh, for 
a deeper consecrated ministry and longer 
terms of service to pastor and: devoted and 
sacrificing congregations that would be will- 
ing to deny themselves of many of their 
pleasures for the Lord’s work.—I. M. HokEt. 


Sumner, June 26—We had a most de- 
lightful day and service at Bible Chapel, 
about the only fair day for the year. We 
have had rain, snow, an epidemic of meas- 
les, whooping cough, or scarlet fever, but 
the spell is broken, for which we are thank- 
ful. But while there have been interrup- 
tions in our services, we have kept steadily 
on reading the old book, the Bible. The first 
Sunday in January, the men and women en- 
tered a contest to read the largest number 
of chapters, from January to June. The 
contest closed last Sunday, and it was found 
that the men had read 4,587 chapters, and 
the women had read 3,887, so the women, 
as a compliment to the men, are to serve 
them with a banquet. Our special evangel- 
istic meetings begin at White Oak Church 
the middle of August, and others at Bible 
Chapel and Trimble will follow. We shall 
run on the old line—inspiration, consecra- 
tion, and information. We shall appreciate 


the thought and prayers for our meetings 
from the church.—G. W. SHEPHERD, Pusror. 


Mansfield, June 26—In spite of the low 
prices the farmers are receiving we are go- 
ing forward with the work of Bethel 
Chureh. Early in the spring the official 
board met and decided that several things 
needed to be done in the way of improve- 
ment.* The results of this meeting were to 
repaper the parsonage, to put up new gut- 
tering, replaster some places that had fallen 
off, lay a new floor in the church, and repair 
the seats. The most of this work has been 
done. Later on each Sunday-school class 
replaced new pictures and mottoes in the 
place of the old. Three weeks ago the Har- 
vesters Class, the young men’s class, voted 
to build two new toilets. This has been done 
at a cost of seventy-eight dollars. The Ex- 
celsior Band Class, including most all of the 
women of the community, are doing some 
fine work. They have raised between four 
and five hundred dollars the past year. They 
are spending this money in a good way. 
They have purchased three new rugs for the 
rostra. They are going to decorate the base- 
ment with two coats of paint, and have also 
paid into the treasury one hundred dollars. 
The missionary society of the community is 
also doing good work, having their meet- 
ings once a month, two meetings a year in 


SEN 


“Statistics Prove” 


STATISTICS prove” so many things: 
The size of towns, the height of 
kings, 

The age of children in the schools, 

The skull development of fools, 

The salaries that parsons get, 

The number of abodes to let, 

The wealth of lucky millionaires, 

The price of hens and mining shares. 

All things below and things above, 

It seems to me, “statistics prove.” 


But no! statistics never yet 
Appraised a single violet, 
Measured the glances of an eye, 
Or probed the sorrow of a sigh. 
Statistics never caught the gleam 
That dances on a meadow stream 
Or weighed the anthem of a bird 
In forest aisles devoutly heard. 
Statistics never proved a soul 

In high.or low, in part or whole. 
Sin, beauty, passion, honor, love— 
How much statistics cannot prove! 


—Amos R. Wells, in Life. 
AIAG 


each Forward Movement group. They are 
very successful in this plan. Sunday, June 
17, was a great day in Bethel Church, this 
being the day we had our home mission of- 
fering. We worked hard to raise the 
amount our budget called for. The people 
seemed to be awakened to his fact and after 
the sermon we had the Joash march. Each 
person marched to the altar and dropped in- 
to the box his or her offering for home mis- 
sions. The offering was ninety-six dollars. 
The children gave a fine program in the eve- 
ning, and then another offering of eleven 
dollars. Therefore we raised our amount in 
one day for home missions, which was one 
hundred dollars. Last Sunday was the 
greatest day of all, and one of the greatest 
days of my ministry. It seemed to me that 
the Spirit of God filled the whole house in 
which we were sitting. The Sunday-school 
was fine. After the classes assembled the 
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School listened to a reading, “Our Flag’s 
Birthday,” by Helen James. Then followed 
our church service. After the sermon the 
call was made and there were nine walked 
to the altar and confessed Christ as their 
Savior and united with the church. Three 
babies were Christened. Dinner was served 
in the basement of the church, after which 
we drove to Farmer City and baptized four- 
teen young people in the baptistry of the 
Disciple Church. There are more to follow. 
Earnest praying will bring results. Do not 
become discouraged, but go on and the vic- 
tory will be ours.—J. T. Brooks, Pastor. 


INDIANA 


Huntington, June 25—For the benefit of 
Miss Frieda Kirkendall’s Americanization 
work in Haverhill, Mass., the members of 
the Delta Alpha class of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Huntington gave a Japa- 
nese musical and tea recently. The church 
was decorated in gay Japanese attire, and 
tea was served at the social hour. Rev. J. 
E. Etter, pastor of the church, gave a short 
address, followed by a very interesting 
musical program. An admission ‘fee of 
twenty-five cents was charged. Another fea- 
ture of the evening was a booth of delicious 
candy. I think we will clear at least about 
thirty dollars—M. B. KAYLOR. 


New Richmond, June 26—The Pastors’ 
School at U.C. C. was surely a great feast 
to all who attended it. The time spent there 
during the ten days is not to be questioned 
as to whether or not we profited by it. The 
messages were excellent. Would that we 
could all deliver or have delivered to our 
congregations messages like those were. It 
is a great feast indeed to meet with a group 
of our ministering brothers upon an occa- 
sion like that and to talk about the great 
work of the Master. This last Sunday was 
my regular appointment with the Center 
Church. Services were good. We had chil- 
dren’s exercises in the evening. May the 
Lord bless the little children of our church- 
es. The writer is doing some visiting this 
week in this community. I am planning to 
go to the C. E. Congress at Lebanon, Ind., 
June 27, 28. Glad to hear the good reports 
of the churches and Sunday-schools among 
our people. Pray for us.—CECIL LEEK, 
Pastor. 


Mary A. Rowell 


Miss Mary A. Rowell, one of Franklin’s 
best known and most prominent women, 
passed away at her home Thursday, June 
8, at the age of sixty-nine years. 


Miss Rowell was born in Franklin, a 
daughter of John H., and Martha (Bachel- 
der) Rowell. She was educated at Franklin 
Academy and at New Hampton Institute. 
For a time she taught school. Her interest 
in the things for the betterment of the com- 
munity life was deep. 

Miss Rowell, with her sister, Miss Clara 
E. Rowell, contributed liberally in helping 
promote measures for the betterment of 
mankind. They have been especially lib- 
eral contributors to the Christian Church, 
donating much toward the fund to rebuild 
six years ago. They also provided a fine 
pipe organ and beautiful memorial window. 
Recently they gave much toward procuring 
a new parsonage. The hospital and many 
other charitable institutions have received 
help from them. Private beneficences have 
also been numerous. Mary Rowell took a 
very active part in the social as well as 
church life of the city. 

Before the merging of the Woman’s Home 
and Foreign Mission Boards into one organ- 
ization last year, Miss Rowell was for 
twelve years the efficient and painstaking 

(Continued third column next page) 
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DOINGS IN DIXIE 


BY C B. RIDDLE 








Rev. E. H. Rainey, a member of the 
North Carolina Conference, goes from Yale 
this year to become pastor of the Franklin 
Christian Church, Franklin, Ohio. 





Rev. H. S. Hardcastle is soon to become 
pastor of the Suffolk, Virginia, Church, ac- 
cording to an announcement. Dr. Staley, 
the present pastor, is to become pastor 
emeritus. 





Mr. M. W. Hook, the first president of 
Bethlehem College, Wadley, Alabama, is 
now at his post of duty. The college’s first 
catalog is now in the process of preparation 
and will soon be ready for distribution. 





Rev. W. M. Jay, for several years pas- 
tor at Holland and Holy Neck, Virginia, and 
president of the Eastern Virginia Confer- 
ence, goes in the near future to Everett, 
Pa., to become pastor of the Earlston 
Church. 





The annual convention of Sunday-school 
and Christian Endeavor workers of the 
North Carolina Conference will be held at 
Catawba Springs, July 10, 11, and 12. 
Brother C. H. Stephenson, Raleigh, N. C., 
is the wide-awake president of the assem- 
bly. 





The great building program at Elon goes 
forward. Many workmen are busy and the 
high hope is that the main building will be 
ready by September 1, with others nearing 
completion. Truly to look upon the much 
work being done there is to know that it 
is to be the greater, bigger, and better Elon. 





On July 1, Dr. J. P. Barrett, pastor of 
the Christian Church at Henderson, N. C., 
and editor of The Christian Sun, gives up 
the duties as pastor and devotes his time 
to the work of The Sun exclusively. The 
Henderson Church has extended a call to 
Rev. Elisha Bradsaw, Fancy Gap, Va., but 
at this writing he has not accepted. 





All the churches in the Southern Conven- 
tion are to observe College Day one Sun- 
day during June, July, or August. Many 
of the churches have already observed the 
day and others are making plans for the 
occasion. The object of the day is to stim- 
ulate interest in education, and most partic- 
ularly the work of Christian education in 
our own institutions. 





The Chautauqua and School of Methods, 
held annually at Elon College, will convene 
July 30 and remain in session until August 
5. A splendid program has been prepared 
and the outlook is fine for a great session. 
Dr. W. T. Walters, chairman Board of Re- 
ligious Education, and Miss Lucy M. El- 
dredge, secretary, are sparing no time in 
getting ready for the comfort and con- 
venience of all who desire to attend. 





The church at Haw River, N. C., Dr. P. 
H. Fleming pastor, celebrated its twenty- 
seventh anniversary on Sunday, June 17. 
Dr. Fleming, Dr. W. C. Wicker, Mr. Chas. 
D. Johnston, Rev. J. W. Patton, and the 
scribe of these notes made brief talks. Miss 
Emma Thomas read the history of the 
church. Special music was rendered for the 
occasion. The Haw River Church was or- 
ganized in the year 1895 under the labors 


of Dr. P. H. Fleming, its present pastor. 
Pastors of the church have been as fol- 
lows: Revs. C. C. Peel, W. G. Clements, W. 
C. Wicker, J. F. Morgan, F. C. Lester, and 
P. H. Fleming. 





Following the morning service at the 
Burlington Christian Church, June 24, dur- 
ing which five members were received and 
one was baptized, occurred a very unique 
and unusual service, this occasion being the 
unveiling of the bronze tablet which has 
been placed on the corner of the building. 
The tablet carries the name of the church, 
the date of its organization, the name of 
the organizer and first pastor, Rev. J. W. 
Holt, the date of the erection of the old 
building and that of the erection of the 
present edifice. Although very feeble and 
barely able to stand, Rev. J. W. Holt, this 
veteran hero of the cross, slowly rose from 
his chair and, leaning on his cane, gave a 
very tender and touching address. 





The month of May was a very busy and 
happy one in our church life. A delightful 
church picnic was held in our church base- 
ment one evening. For this occasion we 
used our new china for the first time. On 
the first Sunday we held our dedication 
services with several speakers taking part. 
This, of course, was the red letter day in 
our church. The Knights Templar held their 
annual Ascension service with us on the 
second Sunday, at which time the pastor 
spoke to a crowded house. On the third 
Sunday evening Dr. Cotton, of Swarthmore 
Chautauqua, gave us an intellectual and in- 
spiring message. Last Sunday something 
took place which is not likely to occur again. 
Our church was given to Elon College for 
the day. The baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class was preached by Rev. 
Francis E. Clark, the Father of Christian 
Endeavor. The church was crowded to its 
utmost capacity for this occasion. Truly 
this has been a month of red letter days— 
From weekly bulletin, Burlington Church. 





Greensboro, June .25—For the first time 
yesterday the Primary Department of our 
Bible School was able to meet in the sep- 
arate classrooms. The entire basement of 
the First Church has been prepared for 
that department. We regret that we still 
have to keep our little folks “under the 
ground,” but with the addition of six new 


‘rooms for this department, and the finish- 


ing of the “hut” a short time ago, we now 
have a fairly good Bible school plant, even 
though disconnected. We are hoping to 
secure some needed equipment in the near 
future. We have recently raised here $1,- 
500 to pay off our deficit in the current ex- 
pense fund, which has been carried, most of 
it, for several years. And with this amount 
and that raised for the new building addi- 
tion and equipment the First Church this 
year has given, outside of the regular bud- 
get, about $5,000. Rev. B. F. McLendon 
(Cyclone Mack) is to begin an evangelistic 
meeting here next Sunday to last six weeks. 
And it is reported that Mr. Sunday, under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian churches, 
is to hold forth here next February. So we 
hope that both he and Mr. McLendon will 
be able to do what Mr. McLendon says he 
hopes to do—reach that great class who 
never darken “the doors of a means of 


’ grace.”—H. R. CLEM, Pastor. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
treasurer of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Board. As such she was always actively 
interested in this important phase of our de- 
nominational life and bore her full share 
of responsibility as a denominational offi- 
cial. She with her sister were generous 
contributors to all of our work and espe- 
cially to foreign missions. A few years ago 
the two sisters built a church and parson- 
age at Wakuya, Japan, in memory of their 
father, since which time they have support- 
ed the native pastor at this church. 


At the time of her death she was superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school at the Chris- 
tian Church, having served in this capacity 
for eighteen years. 

To lose from our ranks one so devoted to 
the Kingdom work as Miss Rowell. is a loss 
from which we shall not soon recover. 
Franklin Church never had a more loyal 
worker in all of its history than was she. 
To know such a character and her wide in- 
terests, and to be able to work with her and 
to plan with her was a great joy. Even 
though having known her only a few months 
I can say I have never met a person more 
deeply interested in God’s work everywhere 
than she. She didn’t want a funeral ser- 
mon, which is so characteristic of her type. 
She believed that there is no funeral sermon 
like a good life. She didn’t want to be 
eulogized. What can we say more? Just 
furewell that’s all! 

Funeral services were held Monday af- 
ternoon. A prayer service was held at 
the Rowell home at one-thirty and at two 
o’clock the funeral took place at the Chris- 
tian Church. The writer officiated, being 
assisted by Rev. Stanley C. Sherman, pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church. Inter- 
ment took place in the family lot at the 
Franklin cemetery. 

ARTHUR A. RICHARDS. 


New York Eastern Christian 
Convention 


The one hundred fifth annual session of 
the New York Eastern Christian Confer- 
ence was held June 6-10 at the South Wes- 
terlo Christian Church. The attendance 
was the largest in several years, and the 
hospitality of the pastor, Rev. Robert Wad- 
dell, and his co-workers was splendid. Din- 
ners and suppers were served in the new 
dining hall of the church. 


Reports showed good work done by many 
of the churches, especially the response for 
missions, and much had been accomplished 
by the active woman’s board. 


Rev. E. B. Flory led the morning devo- 
tional periods with helpful messages on the 
“The Kingdom of God.” Strong sermons 
were preached by Dr. Martyn Summerbell, 
Rev. W. E. Baker, Rev. R. G. Clark. In- 
spiring addresses were brought by Dr. O. 
S. Thomas, Home Mission Secretary; Dr. 
R. C. Helfenstein, Secretary of Evangelism 
and Life Service; Mrs. Alice V. Morrill, 
Field Worker; and Mr. Bruce Morton, mis- 
sionary under appointment for Porto Rico. 


A memorial service for Rev. R. G. Fenton 
and Rev. C. W. Miller was conducted by 
Rev. J. H. Clark, and Rev. W. D. Rockwell 
and Rev. J. H. Clark had charge of the an- 
nual communion service. Saturday after- 
noon, Mr. A. J. Gillette, pastor of the Clove 
Christian Church, was set apart to the work 
of the gospel ministry by ordination. Rev. 
R. G. English presented the candidate to the 
vice-president, H. W. McCrone, for exami- 
nation; Rev. E. F. Mellott gave the sermon; 
prayer was offered by Rev. W. D. Rockwell; 
and Rev. Albert Loucks gave the charge to 
the candidate. Licentiate standing was 
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granted to Mrs. Ann Dievendorf, Otego, N. 
Y., and Mr. C. H. Hellenbeck, Ravena, N. Y. 

Rev. John Bowdish Gove, who was forced 
tu retire from all active conference work 
because of ill health, was given by the con- 
ference an expression of appreciation for 
his faithful service of past years in behalf 
of the conference interests and the advance- 
ment of the Kingdom of God. 

The Preachers’ Aid Society of the confer- 
ence voted one thousand dollars for the 
Aged Ministers’ Home, and special offerings 
were taken for the Carversville Christian 
Orphanage, which was presented by Dr. L. 
F. Johnson, and also for the General Chris- 
tian Convention. 

Officers for the coming year include Pres- 
ident, Rev. E. F. Mellott; vice-president, 
Rev. H. W. McCrone; secretary, Rev. W. E. 
Baker; assistant secretary, Rev. W. D. Rock- 
well; treasurer, Mr. E. C. Griffin; member 
executive board, Mrs. T. G. Robinson. 

Next year the conference will meet with 
the Christian Church at Freehold, N. Y. 

R. G. ENGLISH, Retiring Secretary. 


The Four Great Epochs of Ameri- 


can History 
(Continued from page eight) 


Switzerland with one of the most real and 
genuine statesmen in the world of affairs 
today, he pointed to the building from which 
we had just emerged and turning to me with 
a trembling voice said, “If that breaks down 
(I do not believe it will), but if that breaks 
down, your United States must bear the re- 
sponsibility for its failure. On the other 
hand, were the United States here with us, 
that body could command the moral consent 
ef the civilized world.” 

A few days later, in the beautiful French 
capital, after I had talked for a few mo- 
ments with one of the great military lead- 
ers who had been expressing the hope of 
al. Europe that some strong, clear expres- 
sion might come from across the sea from 
us, he turned to me and said with tears in 
his eyes, “If not, and Europe goes down 
with a mighty crash, a large measure of 
moral responsibility will rest on America ;” 
and then with his face suddenly lighting 
up he said, “but, on the other hand, any 
reasonable and just proposal from your 
country could command universal assent 
and compliance.” 


Anyone who was present at the Confer- 
ence on Armament at Washington, to wit- 
ness and to feel the response of eight pow- 
erful and sovereign nations to America’s 
leadership, both political and moral, felt the 
assurance beyond the peradventure of a 
doubt that it was but a symbol of the mas- 
terful opportunity of our nation in the life 
of the whole world. 

Let the American Government say to the 
nations across the sea, “We will sit down 
with you, all of us together, friend and foe, 
to determine together the just and right- 
eous settlement of all our mutual prob- 
lems,” and the response would be universal 
and light would break like the morning 
sun. Let the United States of America at 
Lausanne in this very hour utter a clear 
voice and say, “We are here, first of all, not 
primanily to talk about corcessions, but to 
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insist on righteousness and justice between 
peoples,” and the Turk would no longer 
flaunt his defiance in the face of the civilized 
world. ; 

Let our Department of State say to the 
rest of the world what it said to eight great 
nations in our Capital two years ago, and 
the mad race of destructive armament 
would at least be turned in the direction of 
law in place of force. 

That is where our nation stands today in 
the world’s life. 

Four great epochs in the life of a great 
nation! Each one of them leads and merges 
into its successor. We are privileged to live 
in the greatest of those eras. The first 
great decision, that the human soul should 
eternally possess its freedom. The second 
great decision, that there should be a na- 
tion living in freedom under law. The third 
great decision, that it was the moral duty 
of the people to live in unbroken unity to 
maintain that freedom under law. The 
fourth great decision, to accept, humbly, 
reverently, without pharasaism, with the 
sense of a human weakness which reaches 


| The Invalid 


AM an invalid: 
Unfeigned surprise 
Attends adventures hid 

From other eyes. 


Through silent, cloistered ways 
My eager mind 

Pursues the truth in ways 
That do not bind. 


If pace be slow or fleet, 
At every turn, 

Kind friendly folks I meet 
And laughter learn. 


I suffer but I fain 
Would onward go— 

My soul is spurred by pain 
To think and grow. 


I am an invalid: 
A glad surprise 
' Attends adventures hid 
From other eyes. 
—Emily Williston, in 
The Congregationalist. 


out for divine strength, and in obedience to 
the call of a distracted humanity, the moral 
leadership of the disordered world, that the 
ideals determined and possessed by us 
should become the heritage of all mankind. 

Never shall I forget the new life in that 
old war-worn humanity across the sea when 
the word came to them at last that, “Amer- 
ica is here!” And those same shattered 
forces still await the word: “America has 
come back again!” 


The True Church 


DO no ask where you go on a Sunday; 

I only ask, “Do you belong to the one 
true Church?” What is this one true 
Church like? What are the marks by 
which it may be known? 

The one true Church is composed of all 
believers in the Lord Jesus. It is made up 
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of all God’s elect—of all converted men and 
women—of all true Christians. They all 
hate sin, and they all love Christ. They 
worship differently, and after various 
fashions; some worship with a form of 
prayer, and some with none; some worship 
kneeling, and some standing; but they all 
worship with one heart. They are all led 
by one Spirit; they all build upon one foun- 
dation. They are all joined to one great 
center—that is Jesus Christ. 


It is a Church which is dependent upon 
no minister upon earth, however much it 
values those who preach the gospel to its 
members. The life of its members does 
not hang upon church-membership, and 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper—although 
they highly value these things, when they 
are to be had. But it has only one Great 
Head—one Shepherd, one chief Bishop— 
and that is Jesus Christ. He alone, by his 
Spirit, admits the members of this Church, 
though ministers may show the door. Till 
he opens the door no man on earth can open 
it—neither bishops, nor presbyters, nor con- 
vocations, nor synods. Once let a man re- 
pent and believe the gospel, and that mo- 
ment he becomes a member of this Church. 
Like the penitent thief, he may have no 
opportunity of being baptized; but he has 
that which is far better than any water- 
baptism—the baptism of the Spirit. He 
may not be able to receive the bread and 
wine in the Lord’s Supper; but he eats 
Christ’s body and drinks Christ’s blood by 
faith every day he lives, and no minister 
on earth can prevent him. He may be ex- 
communicated by ordained men, and cut off 
from the outward ordinances of the pro- 
fessed church; but all the ordained men in 
the world cannot shut him out of the true 
Church. 

It is a Church whose existence does not 
depend on forms, ceremonies, cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, pulpits, fonts, vestments, 
organs, endowments, money, kings, govern- 
ments, magistrates or any act of favor 
whatsoever from the hand of man. It has 
often been driven into the wilderness or 
into dens and caves of the earth, by those 
who ought to have been its friends. Its 
existence depends on nothing but the pres- 
ence of Christ and his Spirit; and they be- 
ing ever with it, the Church cannot die. 


This is the only Church which is certain 
to endure unto the end. Nothing can alto- 
gether overthrow and destroy it. Its mem- 
bers may be persecuted, oppressed, im- 
prisoned, beaten, beheaded, burned; but the 
true Church is never altogether extin- 
guished, It rises again from its afflictions; 
it lives on through fire and water. When 
crushed in one land, it springs up in an- 
other. The Pharaohs, the Herods, the 
Neros, and others, have labored in vain to 
put down this Church; they slay their thou- 
sands, and then pass away and go to their 
own place. The true Church outlives them 
all and sees them buried each in his turn. 
It is an anvil that has broken many a ham- 
mer in this world, and will break many a 
hammer still; it is a bush which is often 
burning, and yet is not consumed. 
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This is the Church which does the work 
of Christ upon earth. Its members are a 
little flock, and few in number, compared 
with the children of the world. But these 
are they who shake the universe; these are 
they who change the fortunes of kingdoms 
by their prayers; these are the lifeblood of 
a country, the shield, the defense, the stay, 
and the support of any nation to whick they 
belong.—The Christian Life Missionary. 


Ministering to the Sick 


Suggestions for Ministering to the Sick 
BY AN INVALID 
T the request of The Congregationalist 
a reader, who has been for many. years 
in the realm of sickness and pain, has out- 
lined the following suggestions which may 
prove of value: 

Ministers should take a census of their 
community to determine how many invalids, 
chronic or semi-invalids, there are and the 
nature of their limitations. They should 
plan to see that the special needs of these 
are met. 

A committee for the sick composed of 
men and women with “understanding 
hearts,” is quite essential—committees who 
will do more than just see. that flowers are 
sent. 

Study the invalid. Remember there should 
be a different approach and treatment for 
the chronic invalid from that for those tem- 
porarily ill. 

Form a Comrade group of the physically 
handicapped and unite them by a round- 
robin letter. The most depressing factor in 
a shut-in’s life is isolation. Perhaps other 
methods of contact, apart from the letter, 
may be found. 

Perhaps some of the church singers would 
be willing occasionally to go to homes and 
sing for those who cannot get out. 

The pastor should know what local and 
state agencies are doing for the handi- 
capped. For instance, the Educational De- 
partment of the State. 

Then there is much in the line of occu- 
pational therapy being printed. What a 
boon to many idle hands to have some one 
tell them where to get the right book to 
meet their need. Make a list of these books 
in your public library. 

The Shut In Society should be well known 
by every pastor. Where necessary, helps to 
self-support are invalueble. 





There are many who might be able to go 
out for a short auto ride. Plan to have the 
church members who own machines contrib- 
ute the use of them for the purpose of bring- 
ing a form of beauty to those whose lives 
are hemmed in. 

Where possible the church might own an 
Outing Victrola with a few choice records 
to be loaned for short periods to those who 
are permanently incapacitated. 

After all is said and done, what we most 
need is to pray the prayer of King Solomon 
as recorded in 1 Kings 3:9a. Don’t you 
think so?—The Congregationalist. 


The Friendly Road 


“I know not the way I am going 

But well I know my guide, 
With a childlike trust I take the hand 
Of the mighty Friend at my side.” 


a 


I know a lodge which prides itself on be- 
ing “religious” and whose ritual serves 
many of its members for their church, but 
while they may “religiously” follow their 
conception of God, they are blind as Peter 
to the meaning of the life of Jesus. You 
never hear the name of Jesus spoken in 
their lodge room, but the “Supreme Be- 
ing” and a lot: of other things are held in 
high regard. They mean well, but they 
are like Peter who made a muss of things 
because he just didn’t understand what this 
was all about, although he was confident 
that he did know enough even to advise Je 
sus at times. HERMON ELDREDGE. 


Oo 


Much is being said today about public 
spirit. The worth of this quality is wide- 
ly realized by all of us. Yet healthy public 
spirit can come only as it grows out of a 
balanced, receptive, considerate spirit. “It 
is impossible that an ill-natured man can 
have a public spirit; for how should he love 
ten thousand men who has never loved 
one?” Interest in our community or in hu- 
manity can never be very wholesome when 
it is indifferent; nor can such indifference 
bring in much of the rule of God. Blessed 
are they who are of a public spirit; they 
make the Kingdom of God more possible at 
least. ERNEST D. GILBERT. 


© 


From the infinity of Christian truth, of 
which I have spoken, it fellows that our 
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views of it must always be very imperfect 
and ought to be continually enlarged—W. 
E. Channing. 





Deaths 


Nathan Davis Cory was born March 16, 1843, and 
died June 1, 1923, at his home at Sulphur Springs, 
Indiana, aged eighty years. He was married to 
Louisa Hoover in September, 1865, and to this union 
were born twelve children, three of whom preceded 
him in death. Brother Cory was a faithful and de 
voted member of the Sulphur Springs Christian 
Church, Henry County, Indiana. He was a man of 
strong convictions and rare judgment, ever mindful 
of the welfare of those around him. He was a 
stanch Christian and joyfully testified of the Savior’s 
presence with him to the very last. Friday morning 
before his death, which occurred at noon of the same 
day, he earnestly prayed during the family worship 
for the church, the Sunday-school, and the commu- 
nity. He was a reader of The Herald of Gospel Lib 
erty for about fifteen years. Funeral services were 
held June 3, 1923, in the Sulphur Springs Christian 
Church, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Rufus Em- 
mert, after which he was laid to rest in the family 
cemetery near New Castle. 











Official Information 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


E. H. Rainey, Franklin, Ohio. 

F. C. Lester, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

J. S. Kegg, 187 King Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Cc. B. Hershey, Defiance, Ohio. 

Clark A. Denison, 1566 W. First St., Dayton, Ohio. 
Ross McNeal, R. R. 5, Dayton, Ohio. 
Georgia L. Weaton, Summit, N. Y. 
*H. S. Hardcastle, Luray, Va. 

B. S. Barton, Brewster, Kansas. 

Hermon A. Lewis, Woodstock, Vt. 

J. M. Miller, Winona Lake, Ind. 

Ed. Borah, 503 Grand St., Benton, II. 

W. E. Baker, Ravena, N. Y. 

J. H. Bassett, Berkey, Ohio, 








CHURCH WANTED 


As I shall be leaving my present pastorate at the 
close of the conference year, I desire to correspond 
with a church in need of a pastor. 


H. S. Huey. 
West Manchester, Ohio. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Merriam Church, Eel River Conference, will 
be without a pastor September 1. Full-time preaching 
is desired. Anyone interested address Mrs. Lydia 
Smith, Clerk, R. R. 3, Albion, Ind. 





PASTOR WANTED 


The Youngs Creek Christian Church will be in 
need of a pastor for half-time service after the 
fourth Sunday in July. The church is located four 
miles south of Franklin, Indiana, the county seat of 
Johnson County, and two and one-fourth miles west 
of Amity Station. Either place can be reached by 
interurban. If interested, please write, stating terms, 
to Mrs. John I. Walters, R. R. 6, Franklin, Ind. 





PASTOR NEEDED 


Lower Stillwater Christian Church, Miami Ohio 
Conference, known as Polk Grove Church, will be in 
need of a half-time pastor, the first of September. 
The church is located on the National Highway, about 
nine miles north of Dayton, three and one-half miles 
west of Vandalia, two miles east of Englewood. 
Township schools centralized. 

If interested, write, stating terms and more par- 
ticulars, to Mrs. Chas Brentlinger, Clerk, R. R. 1, 
Clayton, Ohio. 





NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 


It is proposed that the Rays Hill and Southern 
Pennsylvania Christian Conference make the follow- 
ing amendments to its constitution, at the next 
annual session: Viz., amend Article IV, Sections 
1 and 8, relating to the standard qualifications of 
licentiate ministers and ministers. Also tc amend 
Article V, Section 3, defining more fully the duties 
of the conference tzustees, 

\ A. F. Foor, President. 
D. 8. Garuicx, Secretary. 















































Make Your Sunday School Grow! 
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Come. 

THE PROGRAMS FINE SO GE 
TAAT EVEW WHEN I KMEEL TO On THe. 

Ay, THE BIBLE TEACHES SO 

(AY PRAYER SHALL BE POR OT; STUDY IT. 

“PREELY YE HAVE REC WA 
GELP ME WW ALL TAE WARK | DO FREELY GIVE.” 
TOEWER BE SIMKERE ANE TRUE “GO YE INTO ALL THE 
AOD KODOW THAT ALL 1D BOT OR WORLD AWD PREACH 


vou, THE GOSPEL ~~) 
i (0ST WEEDS BE DOME POR OTHERS. ; “ CaeaTuRe!” ; 
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Just What Your School is Waiting for 


Are you interested in a modern, scientific program of religious education? Are you lying awake 
nights wondering how to fill those empty pews and chairs? We have such a program and a solution 
for you in the chart here illustrated and the suggestions that are furnished with it. 

The slogan of this religious program is “Striving for Others.” The pins have the single word “Others” 
and are made in red or blue. There are five aims to strive for—attendance, punctuality, studied lessons or 
home work, offering or givers and new pupils. The motto is the poem “Others.” The booklet furnished with 
the chart suggests programs and gives plans for making the project most successful. 

This may be used in whole schools, in separate departments, between classes, or even within one class. 
And the price is small, but the results big. 


How to Use the Chart 


Divide your school (or department, or class) into two sides—the reds and the blues. Give the red 
side, red buttons, with word “Others” on them, and the blue side, blue buttons bearing the same word. 
Each point of the large star is divided—one side is red, the other blue. Each Sunday place a small 
white star on each point of the large star. Whether it is placed on the red side of the “Attendance” point 
or on the blue side, depends upon which side has the largest number present, and same way with the other 
four points. 

Should there be a tie on any one of these, place awhite star on both sides. Unless there is a tie then, 
there will be five white stars awarded each Sunday. At the end of the project, the side showing the larger 
total number of white stars on the five points of the star wins the honors. 


OUTFIT CONTAINS: 
Price 
1 Chart, size 21x30 inches, made beautiful by color tone process, 
in red and blue. One-half of each point of the star is red, 





i orcs cennnnel $1.00 
1 copy 16-page booklet of Rules and Suggestions, and suggest- 
ive programs (furnished only with Chart) ....20002..0.2..22...-+.... 10 
1 copy “Others” poem. The motto to follow -2...........2eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 10 
1 copy “Others” (set to music) Prayer song ....................ssscsseess00e0 10 
1 box No. 2 White Stars to mark the progress ....................--.:+:00-++ 10 
For each member 25 each red and blue “Others” celluloid buttons for each member .75 No. 367. Welcome 
No. 368. Blue. 12 Welcome celluloid buttons for new pupils and visitors ............ .20 for Visitors 
No. 369. Red. PRICE OF OUTFIT COMPLETE, $2.00, POSTPAID and New Pupils 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 
Fifth and Ludlow Streets Dayton, Ohio 
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